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1. TEC LAST FIGHT OP THE ‘REVEEGE.’ 

[Fioin Froiulc's ^ K:t gland's Forgoftrn WorUiics.') 

TAUT 1. 

At the time all England and all the world rang with 
the story. It struck a deep^^r terror, though it was but 
the action of a single shij), into the hearts of the Spanish 
pi'ople ; it (hnilt a more deadly blow upon their fame and 
moral strejigth than the destruction of th(‘ Armada itself; 
and, in the direct r(\sults whicdi arose from it, it was 
scaixiely less disastrous to them. 

In August 15!)1, Lord Thomas Howard, with six 
English line-of-battle shij^s, six victuallers, and two or 
three pinnace's, was lying at anchor under the Island of 
Florez. Light in ballast and short of water, with half 
his men disabled by sickness, Howard wes unable to 
pursue the aggressive purpose on which he had been 
sent out. Several of the shii^s’ crews were on shore ; 
the «liips themselves ‘all pestered and romiriaging,’ with 
everjdhing out of order. In this condition they wen^ 
surprised by a Spanish fleet consisting of fifty-three 
m(*n-of-war. Eleven out of the twelve' English ships 
ol)(‘,yed the signal of the admiral, to cut or weigh their 
aiKihors and escape as tht'y might. The twelfth, the 
‘l{ev(jnge,’ was unabh^ for the moment to follow. Of 
her crew of l‘dO men, ninety were sick on shore*, and, 
from the position of the ship, there was some delay and 
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difliciilty in getting them on board. Tlie ‘ Revenge’ was 
commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a man 
well hnown in the Spanish seas, and the terror of the 
Spanish sailors ; so fierce he was said to he, that mythic 
stories passed from lip to lip about him, and, like Earl 
Talbot or Oeur de Lion, the nurses at the Azores fright- 
ened children with the sound of his name. 

To tlio English he was a goodly and gallant gentle- 
man, who liad never turned his back upon an enemy, 
and was remarkable in that remarkable time for his 
constari(‘y and daring. In this surprise at Florez he 
was in no ha.ste to fly. He first saw all his sick on 
board, and stowed away on the ballast ; and then, with 
no more than 100 men left him to fight and work the 
ship, he deliberately weighed, uncertain, as it seemedf at 
first, what he intended to do. The Spanish fleet were 
by this time on his weather bow, and he was persuaded 
(we here take his cousin Ealqmh’s * beautiful? narrative, 
and follow it in Raleigh's \wrds) • to cut his main- 
sail and cast about, and trust to the sailing of the 
ship:’— ' ^ 

‘ But Sir Richard utteidj'^ refused to turn from the 
enemy, alh^ging that he would rather choose to die than 
to dishonour himself, his country, and her Majesty’s 
ship, persuading his company that he would pass through 
their two squadrons in spite of them, and enforce those 
of Seville to give him way : which he performed upon 
divers of the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, 
sprang their luff and fell under the lee of the “ Revenge.” 
But the other course had been the better; and might 

‘ ‘ Ilaloigh’fi The -Last Fight of the ‘ Revenge' 15UI. 
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right woll have been answered in so gr(!af an iinpossi- 
•bility of prevailing : notwithstanding, out of the great- 
ness of his mind, ho could not be persuaded.’ 

The wind w'as light ; the ‘ Kan Philip,’ ‘ a huge, 
high-carged ship’ of 1,500 tons, came up lo windward 
of him, and taking the wind out of his sails, ran aboard 
him. 

‘ After the “ Kevenge ” was entanglecl with the “ Kan 
Philip,” four others hoarded her, two on her larboard 
and two on her starboard. The fight tbits beginning at 
three o’clock in the afternoon emrtinued very terrible all 
that evening. But the great’ “ San Philip ” having 
received the lower tier of the ” Revenge ” shifted herself 
with all diligejice from her sides, utterly mishking her 
firs’t entertainment. The Kpanish ships were filled with 
soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in some 500, 
in others 800. In ours there were none, at all, besides the 
mariners, ‘but the servanlj^ of the commander and some 
few voluntary gentlemen only. After many interchanged 
volleys of great ordnance and small shot, Hie Spaniards 
^deliberated to enter the “Revenge,” and made divers 
attempts, hoping to force her by the multitude of their 
ariiied soldiers and musketeers ; but were still repulsed 
again and again, and at all times beaten back into their 
own ship or into the sea. In the beginning of the light 
the “ George Noble,” of London, having received some 
shot through her by the Armadas, fell under the lee of 
the “ Revenge,” and asked Sir Richard what he would 
command him ; but being one of the Gctuallers. and of 
.small force. Sir Richard bade him save himself and leave 
him to his fortune.’ 
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This hist' was ii litth- iowoh (U' jj^iillantry, ^vllicll we 
should he ^hul to remoiiiber with tlu* Jionour diU! to tlu? 
hva,v(^ Eji^dish sailor who (‘.oiinuanded ilu' ‘ (ioor<^o 
Nohle ; * hut Ins Uinnc has passed away, and Ins a<'iion 
is an itt nu'moriitin, on which time lias t*iVH(M>d ih(‘ writinji;. 

And tlio sun wont down, and tin- slais came out far ovor the sumnu-r sea, 
J3ut never a moinen^ ceased the fi^ht of ilic one and tlie (ifty-thn-e. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-hiiilt galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole niglit long, with her hattle-thiinder and llame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead ami lier 
shame. 

Tor some wert* sunk and many were shatter’d, and so could tight us no 
more 

(iod of baMh's, was ever a battle like tliis in the world hefon; ? 

Tknxysox. 

All that August night the fight continued, th(‘ stars 
rolling over in their sad majesty, -^ont unseen through th(‘ 
sulphurous clouds which hung pver tlic seem'. Ship after 
ship of the Spaniards came oil upon the * Eevi*ng(‘,’ ‘ so 
that never Jess Ll i an two might j^^alleons wen: at her side 
and aboard lg,'r,’ washing up likt' wav(*s upon a rock, and 
falling foiled and shatit'-red back amidst the roar of tlu' 
artillery. Jleforo morning iiftct'ii several Armadas had 
assaih'd her, and nil in vain ; some had hee,n sunk at h(‘r 
side ; and the rest, ‘ so ill approving of their entertain- 
ment, that at break of ilay tliey were far more willing to 
hearken to a composition, than hastily to make more' 
assaults or entries.' ‘Jhit as the day increased,’ says 
Raleigh, ‘ so our m(‘n decreased ; and as the light grew 
more and more, by so much the mon' grew our discom- 
fort, for none apjieared in sight hut cnemi('s, save one^ 
small ship called the, “ Pilgrim," commanded by Jacob 
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WliidtloiJ, wlio liovcTcd till lli^hL to sec llir biu^(*( >s, ImiI 
in tli(j Ix urijig with ih(‘ “ was iiiiiitid 

like a liare many ravenous liomnls -hut escaped.’ 

ag-gres'-sive . nuiKiii^.^ liu 1ii‘,L ord -nance : 

pin -na-ccs ; riiiiLill wjtli 

Flo'-rez ; in tlu' A/oit-. «>aih ninl sull'' 

gal-lant-ry: . ra'-ven-ous : \(.r\ v. 

gal'-le-on : a larj^c* Sinini..li vic'-tu-al-lers . -Aiip., ih.a c.in^v 

Nsilli Ilia'll :.Ujiu and ^linn. „ 


WORD-BUILDING 


1. (4j\t tin- Latin Prefixes witli 
tln'ir inraniji}-'''^ in llio 

«</;;/ t'.S6iu\ (iUistum'jf. intrt- 
chmuffd, LOini>uHiiu>iL, drenat^edy 
dit,co}ufo}t. * 

2. (iivo lliroc examples of the 


Prefix m nu’anin;^ uitOy and in 
ninainn;-? »«»/. 

S. Wind is tlir Latin Prefix in 
the \M)rd a>//a/ liiie llu» utluT 
forms of this prolix with ox- 
amplo.s. 


2. THE LAST FIGHT OF THE ‘REVENGEA 

IV HT II. 

Anii the. powder in the* ‘ llevenge ’ was now spent, all 
her ])ik(‘S were broken, 40 out of luT 100 men killial, 
^adid a f-real miinlKT of tlie rest woinided. Sir Iiiehard, 
tliough badly hurt early in the battle, never forsook the 
deck till an hour before midnight, and was then shot 
through the body while his wounds were being dressed, 
and again in tlie head. His surgt'on was killed while 
attending on him ; tlie masts were lying over the side, 
the rigging cut or broken, the upiier woj-ks all shot in 
pieces, and tlie ship herself, unable to move, was settling 
slowly ill the s(*a ; the vast ileet of Spaniards lying 
^’ound her in a ring, like dogs round a dying lion, and 
wary of approaching him in his last agony 
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Sir l^icl^^lr(l, seeing that it was past hope, having 
fought for fifteen hours, and ' having by estimation (‘ight 
hundred shot of great artillery through liini,’ ‘ com- 
manded the master gunner, whom he knew to be a most 
resolute man, to split and sink the shij), that thereby 
nothing might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards, 
seeing in so many hours they were not able to take 
her, having lutd above fifteen hours’ time, above ten 
thousand men, and fifty-three men-of-war to pc'rform it 
withal, and persuaded the company, or as many as he 
could induce, to yield themselves unto God, and to the 
mercy of none else ; but as they had, like valiant, resolute 
men, repulsed so many enemies, they should not now 
shorten the honour of their nation by prolonging their 
own lives for a few hours or a few days. 

The gunners and a. few others consented. But tliis 
was more than could l)e expected of ordinary seamen. 
They had dared do all which ^id become men, and they 
W('r(i not more than men. T\V> Spanish ships had gone 
down, abov(A 1,500 of their crews wore killed, and the 
Spanish adiniral couW not induce anj one of the rest of 
his fleet to board the ‘ Eevenge * again, ‘ doubting lest\ 
Sir Richard would have blown up himself and them, 
knowing his dangerous disposition.* Sir Richard lying 
disabled below, the captain, ‘ finding the Spaniards as 
ready to entertain a composition as they could be to offer 
it,’ gained over the majority of the surviving company ; 
and the remainder then drawing back from the master 
gunner, they all, without further consulting their dying 
commander, surrcndcjred on honourable terms, ff uri- 
etppil to the Englisli in action, the Spaniards were at 
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least as courteous in victory. It is duo to' tli(?m to say 
-that the conditions were faithfully observed ; and * the 
ship being marvellous unsavourie,’ Alonzo do Ba(;on, the 
Spanish admiral, sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on 
board his own vessel. 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied 
that ‘ he might do with his body what he list, for that 
he esteemed it not ; ’ and as he was carried out of the 
ship he swooned, and reviving again, desired the com- 
pany to pray for him. 

The admiral used him with all humanity, ‘commend- 
ing his valour and worthiness, being unto them a rare 
spectacle,* and a resolution seldom Approved.' The officers 
of the fleet, too, John Higgins tells us, crowded round to 
loot at him ; and a new light liad almost broken out 
between the Biscayans and the ‘ Portugals,’ each claim- 
ing the honour of having boarded the ‘ Revenge/ 

‘ In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end approach- 
ing, showed not any sign of faintness, but spake these 
words in Spanish, and said, “ Here die 1, Richard Gren- 
ville, with a joyful and (piiet mind,’ for that 1 have ended 
^ my life as a true soldier ought to do that hath fought for 
his country, queen, religion, and honour. Whereby my 
soul most joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall 
always leave behind it an everlasting fame of a valiant 
and true soldier that hath done his duty as he was bound 
to do.” When he had finished these or other such like 
\vords, he gave up the, ghost with great and stout courage, 
and no man could perctdve any sign of heaviness in him.’ ‘ 

' ¥i'om Jlie Fight and Cyclone at the Azores, by Jan Uujgeri v\u 
LiiiHchoten, 1598. 

P'-Wic iJbrary 
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Siicli was the light at Florez, in that August of 151)1 
without its equal in such of the annals of mankind as 
the thing which we call history has preserved to us. Nor 
did the matter end without a sequel awful as itself. Sea 
battles have been often followed by storms, and without 
a miracle ; but with a miracle, as the Si3aniards and the 
Fnglish alike believed, or without One, ‘ there ensued on 
this action a tempest so terrible as was never seen or 
heard the like before.’ 

A fleet of* merchantmen joined the Armada imme- 
diately after the battle, forming in all 140 sail ; and of 
these 140, only thirty-two ever saw Spanish harbour. 
The rest foundered, or were lost on the Azores. The 
men-of'War had been so shattercMl by shot as to be 
unable to carry sail ; and the ‘ Revenge ’ herself, ‘dis- 
daining to survive her commanllcr, or as if to complete 
his own last baffled purpose, like Samson, buried herself 
and her ‘200 prize crew under ^tlie rocks of St. Michael’s. 

Ar-ma'-da : a Heel of war8lji])s. | handles and ships, iron heads, 
com-po-si'-tion : an agreement to ; to thrust with. 

makepeace. Samson: Sec Judges, c. Ki, v. 

dis-dain'-ing : scorning. * to 30. 

ma-jor'-i-iy : the greater number. I St. Michael's: an island of the' 
master gunner : the ollicor in j Azores. 

charge of the cannon. I sur-rea'-der-ed : gave in. 

pikes: weapons with long wooden ; wa'-ry: cautious, careful. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1. Pick out the Prefixes and • re, make Knglish woids and ex. 

give their meanings in the woids : . plain their meanings. 

viidnight, iinahlcy im)lo}Lg~ 3. Make as many words as 

Mif/, disablctl, S7irvir<', complete. can by putting Prefixes befort- the 

2. With the root 1 carry, wor<l /on;/, and give the iiK'anings 

and the Prefixes cx^ iin, trans, sup^ . of the words so formed. 
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3. APTBB THE STORM.* 

{From ! halla Rookhj* by T. Moore.) 

Thomas Moore (1780 1852) was born in lliiblin. His b<'si known 
por ins are ‘ Lalla Rookh ’ and ‘ Irish Melodies ' ; tin* latter are full of 
true feeliiif?, and arc the most popular of Jiis writings. IIis style is 
light and graceful, and abounds in polished satire. 

How palm, Ilow beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms arc gone ; 

When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 

Melt off, and leave the land and sea 5 

Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 

Fresh as if Day again were born, 

Again upon the lap of Sforn ! — 

Wlu'u the light blossoms, rudely torn 
. And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, lo 

Hang lloating in yic pure air still. 

Filling it all with precious balm. 

In grjititude for this sweet calm ; — 

And (jvery drop the^obunder-show'rs 

Have left upon the grass and llow'rs ^ i5 

Sparkles, as ’twore that lightning-gem 

Whose liipiid tlame is born of them ! 

When, 'stead of one unchanging breeze, 

There blow a thousand gentle airs, 

And each a diff’rent perfume bears, — 

As if the loveliest jilants and tri*es 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone. 

And waft no othia* brealh than theirs! 

liglitning-gem ; a precious sloue * storniP. 

of the Indies, which was sup ■ tran-quil'-li-ty : a calm state, 
posed to fall during thunder- wau'-ing :• decreasing. • 

a 
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4. A SHOAL OP HERRINGS. 

Hugh Miller, the K<?oloKist, was born in Cronmvty, in 1802. While 
working as a mason he studied the various rocks and stones tliat passed 
througli his liands, and in time heeanie thovouf^lilv ac<iiiainted witli tlie 
t»eolo{j:y liis native country, llis hestdaiown woiks are ‘The Old Red 
Sandstone ' and ‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters.* 

Ah llie iiipflit jrraduiilly clarlvonud, tlio nlvy jissiinii'd a 
dead and Uiadbn hue ; tlio soa, ron^bonod by tbo risin*^ 
breeze, refleet(‘d its deeper linos with an intensity 
a]>]u*oacbing to black, and seemed a dark uneven pave- 
niont tliat absorbed every ray of tlie remaining light. 
A calm silvery patch, some fifteen or twenty yards in 
extent, came moving slowly through the blaclv.. 

It seemed merely a patch of watt'r eoaletl with oil ; 
but, obedient to some other moving power than that of 
eitlier tide or wind, it sailed aslant our line of buoys, a 
stone-cast from our liows, lengthened itself along the line 
to thrice its former extent — paused as if for a moment- - 
and then three of the buoys, after erecting themselves 
on their naKrowor base, with a sudden jerk, slowly sank. 
‘One— two three buoys!* exclaimed one of the fisher- 
men, reckoning them as they disappeared ; ‘ there are im 
barrels for ns securi'.* 

A few moments were suffered to elapse, and then, un- 
fixing the hawser from the stem and bringing it aft to the 
stern, we commenced hauling. The nets approached the 
gunwale. Tlie first threcj appeared, from tlie phosphoric 
light of the water, as if bursting into flames of a paJe- 
green colour. Here and there a herring glittered through 
the wavt's, while it was yet several fathoms away. Tlie 
pa^e-green seemed as if mingled with broken sheets of 
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SHOW that, flickering amid the mass of light, appeared, 
with every tug given by the fishermen, to shift, dissipate, 
and again form. There streamed from it into the sur- 
rounding gloom myriads of green rays, an instant seeii 
and then lost, the retreating fish that had avoided the 
meshes, but had lingered until disturbed beside their 
entangled companions. 

The net coiitained a considerable body of herrings. 
As we raised them over the gunwale, they felt w^arm to 
the hand, for in the middle of a large shoal even the 
temperature of the water is raised — a fact well known to 
every herring-fisherman ; and in shaking them out of 
the meshes the ear became sensible of a shrill, chirping 
sound, like that of a mouse, but much fainter, a ceaseless 
cheep, cheep, cheep, occasioned apparently — for no true 
fish is furnished with organs of sound — by a sudden 
escape from the air bladder. 

The shoal, a small one, had spread only - over three 
of the nets, the three whose buoys had so suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and most of the others had but their mere 
sprinkling of fish, some dozen or two in a net ; but so 
thickly had they lain in the fortunate three, tliat tlie. 
entire haul consisted of rather more than twelve baiTels. 

We started up about midnight, and saw an open sea 
as before, but the scene had considerably changed since 
we had lain down. The breeze had died into a calm ; 
the heavens, no longer dark and gray, were glowing with 
stars ; and the sea, from the smoothness of the surface, 
appeared a second sky, as bright, as starry as the other ; 
with this difference, however, that all its stars seemed to 
bc.comets, for the slightly tremulous motion of the sur- 
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face elongated the reflected images, and gave to each its 
tail. 

In about an hour after sunrise, what seemed more 
fitful airs began to play on the surface, imparting to it, 
in irregular patches, a tint of gray. First one patch 
would form, then a second beside it, then a third, and 
then for miles around, the surface, else so silvery, 
would seem frosted over with gray ; the apparent breeze 
appeared as if propagating itself from one central point. 
In a few seconds after, all would be calm as at first, and 
then from some other centre the patches of gray would 
again form and widen, till the whole firth seemed covered 
with them. A peculiar poppling noise, as if a thunder- 
shower was beating the surface with its multitudinous 
drops, rose around our boat ; the water seemed sprinkled 
with an infinity of points of silver, that for an instant 
glittered in the sun, and then resigning their places to 
other quicB-glancing points, that in turn were succeeded 
by yet others. • 

The herrings by millions and thousand}? of millions 
,were at play around us, leaping a few inches in the air, 
• and tlien falling and disappearing to rise, and leap again. 
Shoal rose beyond shoal till the whole bank seemed 
beaten into foam, and the low poppling sounds were 
multiplied into a roar, like that of the wind through some 
tall wood that might be heard in the calm for miles. 

And again the shoals extending around us seemed to 
covOjT.for hundreds of scpiaro miles the vast Moray Firth. 
But though they played beside our buoys by thousands, 
not a herring swam so low as the upper baulk of our 
drift. One of the fishermen, taking up a stone, flftng 
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it ri^lit ovi'v oni* sotond buoy into the middle^ of the 
shoal, and the lish disappeared from the snrfaeci fm* 
several fathoms around. 

‘Ah, tliere tliey go/ Ik' exclaimed, ‘if they go )>ut 
low enough ! Four y(‘ars ago I started thirty barrels of 
lish into my drift just l)y throwing a stone at them.’ 
1 know not whai elieet the stone might have had on this 
occasion; but on hauling our nets for the third and last 
time, we found we had cai)tured about eight barrels 
of lish ; and then hoisting sail— -for a light hrvv/M) from 
the east had sprung up — we made for the shore with a 
cargo of twtaity barrels. 


ab-sorb'-ed : iij» by. 

ap-par'-ent-ly : seomingly. 
dis'-si-pate ; (lisi)crs<^ ; s|)rcu<1 out. 
e'-lon-ga-ting : longilKning ; draw- 
ing out. 

gun'-wale {yun'-le ) : the upper rim 


of a vessel’s side, 
haw'-ser : a stiong roi>c. 
in-ten'-si-ty : cloi)tb. 
pro'-pa-ga-ting : si»rt‘ading iibroad. 
re-Kign'-ing : giving u]>. 
trem'-u-louB : shaking. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1. Gi\e ibe moiiiungs of tlie for, f(n-th, from, of, au'Oif 

Prefixes used i.i the words : ab- from. 

''^oybril, apiuirmtl]!, dhsipair, don- (iive exaieples with meanings 

tjiding, i^i'upaffatUuj, rrdfjuing. of the use of : f sim, tram, ]>d, 

2. What Latin Prefixes fnean : - . post, ante, Arewn, cis. 


6. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

(Fiom * lira nil and Kdncatio'i,' by thr Jiw. tduirlrs Kinyslnj.) 

The Bev. Charles Kincfsley was born at llnlne Vieavage, on I ho 
border^ of Oartinoor, l)ev«)M, Juiit* 12, IHlU. After lea\ing Cambridge 
In* studied for a time for tlie law, but gii\<* it ii]) and entered the (Uiiireli. 
He became curtiie at K\ors]ey, u small village in Hiimj)shirc; and, 'upon 
the living becoming vacant, he was pvc'seiited to it. One of Kingsley’s 
first books was ‘ Alton Locke,’ in wbieb he tried to arouse sym))athy 
for tlie wretched working tailors of London. From his endeavours to 
better the position of working men, and from his sympathy with the 
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Cliiiitist liioviMrujiit, 1 h‘ was ralknl llui ‘ Cliiiiiisl I'iftson.’ Hu dir.d 
in iHT.'i. Jlis bc^t'knuwii works aro ‘ Alton Locke,’ * Yeast : a Problem,’ 
‘‘Westward Ho ! ’ ‘ Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore,’ The ' Water 
Babies,’ and a poem, * The Saint’s Tragedy.’ 

THE TWO lUiEATHS. 

1 CALL lliis IrsHoii ‘Tljo Two lireallis,’ not iiicroly 'The 
JJrcjitli,’ and lor tliisiT?ason : every time you l)i‘(‘athe, yon 
breatlie two dillert'iit breaths ; you take ifi one, you give 
out anotb(*r. Tlui comi)ositioii of tlu'se two Iweatbs is 
diflereiit. Their ('ffeets iivv diftereiit. The l)reath which 
has Ix eu ))reatbi‘d out must not be breathed in again. 

'that lli(! breath Imnithed out ds very diherent from 
the breath breathed in may be sliown in many ways. 
For instance', if a child be allowed to get into the habit 
of t?l('eping with its h(‘ad uikUt the bed-clothes, and 
tlu'reby breatliing its (fwn breath ov(U' and over again, 
that cliild will surely grow pale, weak, and ill. Medical 
men liave eases on n'cord of serious disease appearing in 
cliiMren previously hea.lthy, wliich could ojily btiaccounted 
for from tliis habit, and which ceased wIk^ji the liabit 
stoi)ped. 

Tak(‘ a second instance, which is only too common. 
If you arc: in a crowded room, with plenty of iires and 
lights, with doors and windows all shut tight, liow oftc'ii 
you, feel faint — so faint that you may re([uire smelling- 
salts or some other stimulant ! d'he cause' of your faint- 
ness is that you and your friends, and the; lire' and the 
candles, Ijave been all breatliing one anotbc'r’s breaths 
over and ovc'i* again, till the air lias become unfit to 
support life. 

You are doing your best to e;iact over again .the 
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Highland tragedy, when, at a Christmas meeting, thirty- 
six persons danced all night in a small room with a low 
ceiling, kecjping the doors and windows shut. The atmo- 
sphere of the room was noxious beyond description ; and 
the effect w\is that seven of the party were soon after 
seized with typhus fever, of which two dic‘d. 

You are inflicting on yourselves the torments of the 
poor dog who is kept at the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, 
to he stupeliod, for the amusement of visitors, by the 
carbonic acid gas of the grotto, and brought to life again 
by being dragged into the fresh air. 

Nay, you are inflicting upon yourselves the torments 
of the famous Black Hole of Calcutta ; and if there were 
no chiipney in the room by which some fresh air could 
enter, the candles would soon burn blue, as they do, you 
know, when— according to the Story-books— ghosts ap- 
pear ; your brains would ln‘comc disturbed ; and you 
yourselvc'S would run the risk of becoming ghosts, and 
the candles of actually going out. 

Of this hist fact tlu*re is no doubt ; for if you put a 
liglitcd candhj into a close box, and, while you take \n 
brt*;ith from the outer air, send oui breath through a tube 
into the box, however gently, you will in a short time 
put the candle out. 

Now’, what is the difference betw'een the breatli you 
take in and the breath you give out ? The breath wdiich 
you take in is, or ought to be, pure air, composed, on 
the whole, of oxygen and nitrogen, with a minute portion 
of carbonic acid gas. 

That this is a fact, you can prove for yourself by a 
simple experiment. ‘Get a little lime-water at the drug- 
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gist’s, and breathe into it through a glass* tube : your 
breath will at once make the lime-water milky. The 
carbonic acid gas of your breath has laid hold of the lime, 
and made it visible as white carbonate of lime — in plain 
English, as common chalk. 

Now, I do not wish you to load your memories with 
scientilic terms ; but 1 beseech you to remember at least 
these two — oxygon gas and carbonic acid gas ; and to 
remember that as surely as oxyg(‘n feeds the tire of life, 
so surely does carbonic acid put it out. 

1 say ‘ the fire of life.’ Why does our breath produce 
a similar effect upon animal lift* and the lighted candle V 
Every one of us is, as it were, a living fire. Were wc 
not, how could wc be ahvays warmer than the air I'^aitsidc 
us i There is a process going on perpetually in each of 
us, similar to that by which coal is burnt in the lire, oil 
in a lamp, and wax in a candle. To keep each of these 
fires alight^ oxygen is needed ; and the products of com- 
bustion, as thty are called, are more or less the same in 
each case -- carbonic acid gas and steam. « 

These facts justify the expression I just made use of : 
that the fire and the candles in the crowded room were 
breathing the Scarne breath as you were. It is but too 
true. An average fire requires, to kei'p it burning, as 
much oxygen as several human beings do ; each candle 
or lamp must have its share of oxygen likewise, and 
that a very considerable one ; and an average gas-burner 
consumes as much oxygen as several candles. All alike 
are making carbonic acid gas. 

And now, wdiat becomes of this breath which passes 
from your lips ? Is it merely harmful ? merely waste ? 
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No ! Tilt! ciirbouic at-itl which jiasscs from your lijis 
at every breath is a precious boon to thousands of thin}*s 
which we daily need. Indeed, there is a sort of hint at 
physical truth in the old fairy tale of the 5j;irl from whose 
lips, as she spoke, fell pearls and diamonds. 

For, thou}?!! you must not bretithe your breath again, 
you may enjoy its fragi’ance and its colour in the lily and 
the rose. When you walk in a sunlit garden, every word 
you speak, every breath you breathe, is feeding the ])lants 
and flowers around. The delicate surface of the green 
leaves absorbs the carbonic acid gas, and parts it into its 
elements, retaining the carbon to make woody fibre, and 
courteously returning you the oxygen to mingle with the 
fresh ij,ir, and be inhaled by your lungs once more. 

Thus you feed the plants and the plants fc'ed you, 
while the gi'eat life-giving sun fe^ds both : and the gera- 
nium standing in tlu! sick child’s window not mei-ely 
ivjoices the eye and mind by its beauty and freshness, 
but honestly re2)ays the trouUo spent on it ; absorbing 
the breath vliich the child needs not, and giving to him 
the breath which he ‘nei'ds. 


Black Hole of Calcutta : a dun^^eon 
in Fort William, Calcutta, eight- 
een feet square, having two 
barred windows. Here, June 20, 
1750, one hundred and forty-six 
Jlriiish jfrisoners were shut up 
1)> their captors for the night, 
(inly twenty-three f^uivivcd till 
uioniiiig. 

boon: gift; benelit. 
com-po-si'-tion ; tliat whicli is 
formed by ])Utting together. 


com-buB'-tion : tlie act of burning. 
court'-e-ou8-ly : politely. 
ex-poF-i-ment : an act done to test 
or ])rovo. 

Grotto del Cane (kit no) is Ualian 
for (lotfa caro. 

nox'-ious: hurtful; haiinful. 
per-pet'-u-al-ly ; constantly ; con- 
tinually. 

Btim'-u-lant : that which excUes. 
trag'-e-dy: a fatal and mournful 
I event. 




6. THE JAGUAB. 

The jaguar is found in till the tropical parts of North 
and South America. 'N^hilc it hears a considi-rahlo like- 
ness to the tiger, both in shape a.nd habits, themarkiiigs 
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of its skin are quite diflerent. Instead of being striped 
like the tiger, the skin of the jaguar is beautifully spotted. 

Each spot resembles a rosette, and consists of a black 
ring with a single dark coloured spot in the middle. 
Jaguars are not always of the same colour ; some have 
skins of can orange colour, and these are the most beau- 
tiful. Others are ligliter coloured ; and a few have been 
seen that are very nearly white. There is a ‘ black jaguar,* 
which is tliought to be of a diflfercnt species. It is larger 
and fiercer than the other kinds, and is found only in 
South America. This animal is more dreaded by the 
inhabitants than the otlier kinds, and is said always to 
attack man wlierevcr it may encounter him. 

It^ roar produces terror and confusion amongst all 
the other beasts, and causes them to flee in every direc- 
tion. It is never heard by the natives without a feeling 
of fear — and no wonder; for a year does not pass 
without a juimbcr of tliese people falling victims to its 
ferocity. - 

It is diCicult for one living in a country where such 
fierce animals are unknown, to bdieve that they have an 
ijifluence over man to such an extent as to prevent him 
settling in a particular place ; yet such is the fact. In 
many parts of South America, not only plantations, but 
whole villages Ijave been abandoned solely from fear of 
the jaguars. 

There are men, however, who can deal single-handed 
with the jaguar, and who do not fear to attack the brut(i 
in its own haunts. They do not trust to fire-arms, but 
to sharp spears. 

On their left arm they carry a strong shield. This 
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shield is held forward, and is usually seized by the 
jaguar. While it is busied with this, the hunter thrusts 
at tlie animal with the spear, and generally with d(‘adly 
elToet. 

A traveller in South America relates the following 
incident as having come under his observation : — 

‘ Desiring to witness a jaguar hunt, I employed two 
well-known Indian hunters, and set out for the forest. 
The names of these hunters w'ere Nino and Guapo. Both 
of them had long been accustomed to hunt the jaguar, 
and I felt perfectly safe in thedr company. 

‘ Guapo was a man of w'onderful muscular power, 
and had the reputation of having at one time killed a 
black jaguar with only a stout club. 

‘iconic Iiours after we had entered the forest, the 
quick (;ye of Guapo discovered the trail of a large jaguar, 
which he assured me was recently made. 

* Stopping for a moment, both Guapo and Nino 
looked carefully about in,(}very direction, and listened 
attentively, in order that they might see or In^ar the 
animal if he wtTo near. Then motioning mt‘ to follow 
at a little distance behind them, they stepped off (piietly 
in the direction of the trail, Guapo being about thirty 
feed in advance of Nino. 

‘ We w^ent forward in this manner several hundred 
yards, not a word being spoken, and the keen (‘yes of 
the hunters constantly on the alert. 

‘ Guapo, in the meantime, who became more and 
more' excited as he approached the place where he thought 
the animal must be, had increased the distance between 
himself and Niiio considerably. Suddenly a terrific roar. 
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aiitl lit the samo time a nry of pain and a shout, warned 
us that Guapo had ini't th(^ juj^uar. 

‘ Nino hounded forward, and I followed as quickly as 
I could. A fearful si<fht mi't our eyes ! The. jaguar, 
which had been hiding in the branclu's of a large tr(‘(‘, 
had sprung down upon Guapo, and fnstened its terrible 
teetli in his thigli. 

‘ With a shout tilled with fury and detiTinination, 
Nino at once sprang forward, and savage dy attacke^d the 
beast with his spear. This caused the jaguar to let go 
its hold of Guapo, who, mad(» furious from tlui pain of 
the wound the animal liad given him, turn(‘d, and with 
his spear attack(‘d it with a mad f(‘rocity as savage as 
that th(‘ beast itself, 

‘ 111 a moment all was over, and the jaguar lay dead 
at our fi*et. I dressed Guapo’s^ wound as liest 1 could, 
wliilo Nino took the skin from tlie body of the animal, 
which proved to be nearly eight feet long. 

‘ We returned very slowly to the villagci with the 
wounded lufin and our prize*. In a few weeks Guajio 
had entirely recovered from his w^ounds, and was ready 
for another hunt.* 


a-ban'-don ; k‘av(3 ; dfsort ; forsake. ] 
ac-cus'-tom-ed : trained or used to. 
al-ert': on one’s guard; on the 
wiitcb. 

de-ter-mi-na'-tion : purpose; deci- 
sion. 

en-count'-er : to meet face to face, 
fe-ro'-ci-ty ; lievceness ; cvueltv ; 
fury. 

haunt : a place to which one 
frequently resorts ; a den. 
in'-ci-dent: that wliich hap])ens. 
muB'-cu-lar pow'-er : stnmgth. 


ob-ser-va'-tion ; notice ; attention, 
plan-ta'-tions : land planted oi 
brought under cultivation. 

I re'-cent-ly : not long since ; Jately. 
I re-pu-ta'-tion : honour; fame. 

I ro-sette': something that looks 
i like a little rose. 

! spe'-cies; sort; kind. 

* trail : track or marks of footsteps, 
trop'-ic-al parts : where the ‘sun is 
directly over head at some i>art 
of the year; the hottest parts of 
the earth. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES.' 


• 1. ljiiarn:—h Smiplo scntwiCH 
contiiinsonly oin* finite verb, as : 
London is on the Tiuwies. 

2. When two or more* indepen- 
dent sentences are join(*tlhy a con- 
junction thowliole sentence is tlien 
called Conii^nind, as; Lomhm ?s 
on the TJianies and Jhiiis is on (tie 
Seine. 


3. Analyse the foUowin-g com- 
jtound sentences : 

(1) The Iden times have passed 

way, 

And VC-ary are thc^ new. 

(2) Tlie 1 lonaich saw, and shook, 

An hade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless waxed his look, 
And trc'mnloiis his voice. 


. 7. A CHASE IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

(Vrovi ‘ The Pitot,' by Janies Feniniorc Cooper.) 

James Eenimore Cooper, an American novc-list, was born in A 

passion {or the sea and a love of adve-nture led.him to ercter the navy in 
iHOn as a midshipiijan, and he remained in it for six years. Within 
fil'Icien years he ]irod»ieed ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Pioneers,’ ‘The Pilqt,’ and 
‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ thus provini» his claim to Ihe chai.K*ler of 
an ori^'inal and imwerl'ul novelist, lie \svote a lar^^o number of other 
woil\S and dic'd in IHol, 

Tbo ship whi(‘h Die Arneriean frigate liad now to opposo 
was a V(*SS4‘1 of near Irt own size and e([iiipag(‘ ; and 
wlirii (iriflitli looked at hox aj);ain, ho peredvod. tliat slio 
had piado h(‘r iirf'parations to assert her eipiality in 
piaiiful liglit. 

/ Ilt'v sails liad lieeii j:]jradually reduced to th(‘. usual 
(piaiititv, and, hy certain movemeuts on her decks, tlio 
li(*ul(!n}iut and his constant attendant, the Pilot, well 
understood tliat she only wanted to less(‘n the distance' 
a f(‘W hundred yards to be^dn tlie action. 

' Now rspread (WtTvthing,* whispered tlie stranger. 

Orillith a]jplied tlie trunijx't to his mouth, and 
shouted, in a voice, tliat was carried even to his ('uenny, 
‘ Let fall — out with your hoonis— sheet home — hoist 
away of (‘verything 1 * 
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The inepririnf]; cry was answered by a universal bustle. 
Fifty men fl('w out on the dizzy hoif^lits of the difforont 
spars, while broad slioc'ts of canvas rose as suddenly 
along tlie masts, as if some mighty bird w’^ere spreading 
its wdngs. The Englishman instantly perceived his 
mistake, and he answered the artifice by a roar of artil- 
lery. Griflith watched the effects of the broadside with 
an absorbing' interest as the shot whistled above his 
head ; but when he perceived his masts untouched^ and 
the lew unimportant ropes only that wei^e cut, he replied 
to the uproar with a burst of pleasure. 

A few men W’ere, however, seen clinging with wild 
frenzy to the cordage, dropping from rope to rope, like 
wounded birds fluttering through a tree, until they fell 
heavily into the ocean, the sullen ship sweeping by them 
in a cold indifference. At the next instant, the spars 
and masts of their enemy exhibited a display of men 
similar to their own, wiien Griflith again placed the 
trumpet to his mouth, and shouted aloud, ‘Give it to 
them ; drive them from their yards, boys ; scatter them 
with your grai)e ; nnreevc their rigging ! ' 

The crenv of the American wanted little encourage- 
ment to enter on this experiment with hearty good-will, 
and the close of his cheering words was uttered amid 
the deafening roar of his own cannon. The Pilot had, 
how(;vor, mistaken the skill and readiness of their foe ; 
for, notwithstanding the disadvantageous circumstances 
under which the Englishman increased his sail, the duty 
was steadily and dexterously performed. 

The two ships were now running rapidly on parallel 
lines, hurling at each other their instruments of dostruc- 
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tion with furious Judustry, and witli severe and cortahi 
loss to bot]j, thou;j[li with no in«inifest advantaj^^e in 
fiivour of cither. P>oth (frillilh and tluj Tilot witn(\ssed, 
witli d(‘(‘[) eoneern, tins iin(‘\])eeted defeat of their lio])es ; 
for th(‘y ecudd not conceal from themselves that each 
moment less(Mied their v(docity throui'h the water, as 
tlio sliot of th(‘ enemy slrippetl the canvas froiii tluj 
ynrds or dashcil aside tlie lij^hter spars in fluir terrible 
])r(i”Tess. 

’ ' We iind our (iqual lu're,’ said Grinilli to the stranger. 

‘ The ninety is lieaving up again like a. mountain ; and 
if we continue to sliorteii sa.il at this rale hh(‘ will soon 
h(‘ dow]i upon us ! ' 

‘ You say true, sir,* returned IIk' Pilot, musing tin* 

.man shows judgimad as well as spirit ; but ' lie was 

ijiterrupted by IVleri’y, wh<5 rushed hom the forw^ard jiart 
of th(' vessel, his whole faci* betolaaiiiig the (‘ageriK'ss of 
his s[)irit and* llie importance of his intelligimca*. 

‘ Th(‘ breakers ! * he cri<?d, wdien nigh enough to be 
heard amid the din; ‘ we are running dead oji^a ripple, 
and th(i sea is white not tw^o Inuidn d’yards ahead.’ 

• The Pilot jumped on a gun, and, bemding to catch 
a glimpse through the smoke, he sliouted, in those clear, 
picircing tones that could be even heard among the 
roaring of the cannon : 

‘ Port, port your helm ! w^o arc on the Devil’s Grip ! 
Pass up the trumpet, sir, poi't your helm, fellow'; give 
it to tluan, boys — give it to the proud English dogs ! ’ 

Gri’dith unhesitatingly relinquished the symbol of his 
rank, fastening his own lirm look on the calm but quick 
eye of tlu' Pilot, and gatliering assurance from the high 

c 
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conlidcncc; Ikj read in the countenance of the stranger. 
The seamen were too busy with their cannon and the 
rigging to regard the new danger ; and the frigate entered 
one of the dangerous passes of the shoals, in the heat of 
a severely contested battle. 

The wondering looks of a few^ of the older sailors 
glanced at the sheets of foam that flew by them, iji 
doubt whether the wild gambols of the waves were occa- 
sioned by the shot of the enemy, wdien suddenly the 
noise of cannon was succeeded by the sullen w’ash of the 
disturbed element, and presently the vessel glided out of 
her smoky shroud, and was boldly steering in the centre 
of the narrow passages. 

For ten breathless minutes longer the Pilot continued 
to hold an uninterrupted sw^ay, during which the vesst‘l 
ran swiftly by ripples and bi^eakers, by streaks of foam 
and darker passages of deep water, when he threw down 
his trumpet and exclaimed : — 

‘ What threatened to be our destruction has proved 
our salvaaon. Keep yonder hill crowned with wood one 
point open from the church tow^er at its base, and steer 
east and by jjortli ; you will run through these slioals 
on that course in an hour, and by so doing yoii will gain 
five leagues of your enemy, who wdll have to double their 
trail.’ 

Every officer in the ship, after the breathless sus- 
pense of uncertainty had i)assed, rushed to those places 
v/herc a view might be taken of their enemies. The 
ninety was still steering boldly onward, and had already 
.approached the two-and-thirty, which lay a helpless 
wreck, rolling on tlu* unruly seas that were rudely toss- 
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if» hor on thoir wanton billows. The frigate ia.st ('n- 
aged was running along the (sdge of the ripyle, with 
er torn sails Hying loosely in the air, her ragged spars 
ottering in the breeze, and (‘very thing above her hull 
xhibiting tin; eonfusion of a siubb'n and unlooked-for 
heck to her progress. 

Tile exulting taunts and ndrthful congratulations of 
he s(‘amen, as they gazed at the Englisli ships, were, 
lowever, soon forgotten in the attention that was re- 
I'uired to their own vessel. The drums beat the retreat, 
die guns were lashed, the wounded again removed, and 
jvery individual able to lu'op the deck was re(iuired to 
lend his assistanci' in repairing the damages to the 
frigate and securing her masts. 

The promised hour carried the ship safely through 
all the dangers, which wete much lesseinid by daylight ; 
and by the time the sun had begun to fall over the land, 
(Triffith, who’had not (putted the deck during the day, 
beheld his vessel oruu! inorr cleared of the confusion of 
the chase and battle, and ready to meet anothm' foe. 

arV-i-fice: a trick. in-di-vid'-u al : one. 

aff-til'-lery ; cannon ; i^reat Riins. in-ter ii-gence : news ; infornia- 

broad'-sidei all the guns on one tion. 

side of a ship fired at once. lieu-ten'-ant : an oflicor next in 

booms : long spars or pieces of rank to a captain, 
wood by whicli the sails are e.\- nine'-ty : a man-of-war which 
tended. Ccirries ninety big guns, 

can'-vas : the sails. ehoal : shallow water, 

e'-qui-page : armament. symbol of his rank : the speaking- 

fri'-gate: a small man-of-war, less trumpet through whicli orders 
than a line-of -battle ship. arn given, 

grape : p,. small kind of cannon trum'-pet : a speak ij\g -trumpet, 
ball. • ve-loc'-i-ty: rate of motion. 
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‘ OBAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


1. /!/mm : -Conjimctions tliat 
join of equal rank arc 

called Co-oidinatc, 

‘2. 'I’lie chief cn -ordinate e<ni 
jnnrtio)irt are; -o;n/, /);//. //r/, 

nr, unr, nihrr, luithrr, /ihn, hr 
sides. 

3. A\dirr: Soinetiine^ indepen 
dent sentence'^ stand side by side 
and the conjui.ction is onutted. 

'1. Analyse flic following : 


] (1) Chaldea’s seers aro fiood, 

Ihitliere they have no skill ; 
And tlie unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 

(2) Tlie way ^^as lonj.T, the wind 
was cold, 

TliPininstrel was infirm and obi; 
His witluTcd cheek and tresses 

Soeined to have known a better 
day. 


8. THE KINGPISHEB. 

{From * Homes without Hands,* by Rev. J. G. \\\)od.) 

This lovoly bird, wliicli is one of tlie few native British 
species that can vie, with thti briglit-fcathored denizens 
of ilie tropics, is happily very plentiful in England, 
scarcely any stream or lake being without its kingfishers. 

All who ar(i fond of angling, or of witlking by the 
side of streams, must hav(‘ noticed the kingtisher as it 
sits motionless on a stone or overhanging branch, peering 
cagerlj into the wattir beneath, and watching the fish as 
they pass and repass its place of vantage. Brilliant in 
colour though the l)ird may be, its azure back and /ed 
belly seldom lietray it except to a practised eye, so im- 
movable is its attitude. Suddenly, down it drops into 
the water, splashes furiously for a few seconds, emerges 
with a small fish in its mouth, and then returns to land. 

Sometimfis it seeks again the perch from which it 
descended, and then, throwing in the air th(^ fish wliich 
has all the while been held across the beak, catches it 
dexterously head downwards, swallows it with a few 
eager gulps, and then looks out for another victim. 
Sometimes it darts with lightning speed along the bank, 




Into this hole we«will follow tlio biril. She always 
chooses her residence by the water side, and selects for 
hiiildiiiff her nest tin* des(*rted hole of. sonic hurrowinii 
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animal. Generally the nest is placed in the deserted 
burrow of a water-vole. In all cases, the bird takes 
care to increase the size of the burrow at the spot where 
the nest is made, and to choose a burrow that slopes 
upwards, so that however hif^h the wat(u- may rise the 
nest will bo perfectly dry. 

That the egp;s arc laid upon dry fish-bones is a fact 
that has long boon known, but for an accurate account 
of the nest w^e are indebted to Mr. Gould, the eminent 
ornithologist. 

Having discovered the retreat of a kingfisher, and 
ascertained by digging down upon the nest that the bird 
was laying, he replaced the earth, and waited for three 
w’oelvs l)cfore attempting any further operations. ^J'he 
chief difficulty was, of course, to prevent the earth from 
falling into the nest, and becoiiiing mixed with the deli- 
cate bones of which it Wias composed. Jn order to 
obviate such a mishap, Mr. Gould introducc'id a quantity 
of cotton-wool into the burrow, pushing it to the ex- 
tremity with a fisljing-rod. He then dug dowm upon 
the nest and captured the female, wdio was sitting upon 
eight eggs. With very great care he removed the fragifi} 
nest, and transferred it to the British Museum,* where it 
may be seen by anyone wdio wdll look for it in the room 
devoted to such objects. 

The nest is composed wholly of fish-bones, minnows 
furnishing the greater portion. These bones arc* f‘je(ded 
by the bird wdien the flesh is digested, just as an owd 
ejects the pellets on which her eggs are laid. The walls 

' The Natural History Section of the British Museum lias been 
rtmoved to Kensington. 
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of tlie nest arc about half an inch in thickntiss, and its 
form is very flat. Tlie circular shai^e and sliglit hollow 
show that the bird really forms the mass of bones into 
a nest, and does not merely lay her eggs at random on 
the fish-bones. The whole of these bones were deposited 
and arranged in the short space of three weeks. 


ac'-cur-ate : correct, 
as-cer-tain'-ed : found out; made 
certain. 

at'-ti-tnde : posture, 
a'-zure : blur. 

bur'-row-ing : that digs ouu a hole 
111 the ground, in which to build 
its nest. 

do-poB'-it-ed ; laid, 
den'-i-zens : inhabitants, 
dex'-ter-ous-ly: cleverly. 


e-ject'-ed: cast out. 
c-mer'-ges: conir-. out again, 
gulp: act of swallowing. 
im>mo'-va-ble: without movement, 
ob'-vi-ate : prevent, 
or-nith-ol'-o-gist : one who studies 
the habits of birds. 
peC-letB : small balls, 
plum'-age: feathers, 
trans-fer'-red : carried to. 
water-vole : water-rat. 


9 MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 

William Cowper (1 731-1 SOO) was brought up to the profession of the 
law, hut he was unable to continue it. His mind was overcast with great 
sadness and gloom, which at last deepened into insanity. Tie did not 
begin his litermy earec'r until he had reached his liftic'lh year. His 
longest poem is ‘The Task.’ Hi.s .style is quiet and simple, but it readily 
awakens the sympathy of the reader. • 

0 THAT those lips liad language ! Life has^passM 
, With me but roughly since I heard thoc last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile, 1 sec, 

The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 5 

‘ Grieve not, my child, cliase all thy fears away ! ’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear (‘.yes 
(Blest he the art that can immortalise, 

'rhe art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. lo 
My mother ! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears T shed ? 
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Ifovc'rM iTiy spirit o’er thy sorrowiiij^ son, 

\Vr(4rli cjven tluiii, lil(‘’s jounu?y just l) 0 ^un ? 
rerhaps tliou jjjav'st mo, though untolt, a kiss ; iT) 
Perhaps a. tear, if souls can \voo[) in JjIiss- - 
Ah that niatorjial smile ! it answers — Yes. 

I hoard tlio ))(*11 tollM on thy burial day, 

1 saw th(' lu‘arst‘, tliat boro thee slow awav, 

And, tuDiing from my nursca-y window, drew ‘Jo 

A long, lojig sigh, and wept a last adit u ; 

J3ut was it suelr?— It was.- AVIuto thou art gone, 
Adicais and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that ])eaceful shore, 

The ]>arting word sliall pass uiy li^js no mori‘ ! 2 .'» 

Thy maid(‘ns, gru‘vc‘d themselves at my coneern, 

Oft gavt‘ me promise of tliy cpiiek I’cdurn. 

What ardiaitly I wish’d, 1 long Ix'lieved, 

Ajid, disappoint(‘d still, was still decidved ; 

Ly expectation ovc'ry day b(‘guird, ' «<» 

Dupe of to~}nornttr even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrows siient, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot, 

Ilut, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 36 
Where once wc dwelt our name is lieard no more. 
Children not thiiuj liave trod my nursery Hoor ; 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public- way, 

Delightc'd witli my bauble, coadi, and wrapp'd 4o 
In scarlet-mantle warm, aiul velvet capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

'J^hat once we called the pastoral hous(‘ our own. 
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81i()rt-livcd possossioii ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness ihertj, 4.0 

Still outlivcjs niany a storm, that has eflaced 
A thousand other tliciues less dceiJy traced. 

Thy Jii^htly visits to my chamlxT made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bomdic's ere 1 left iiiy home, 

The biscuit, or C()iif<‘ctionery plum : * 

The fragrant waters i)ii my cheeks bestow'd 

JJy thy own hand, till fn‘sh they shone and glow’d : 

All this, and more endc^aring still than all, 

4'hy constant How of love; that knew' no fall. o.'> 

ISe'cT ro.uglu‘n(Hl by Ihosci cataracts and bri‘aks, 

Tliat Imniour iut(Tpose(l loo often makeh; 

All this still l(*gible hi memory’s pagt‘, 

And still to Ixi so to my latest ag(% 

Adds joy to (Inly, makes nu' glad to j>ay mo 

Siudi hoHOins to thee as my numbers may ; 

J\*rhaj)s a h ail memorijiJd, but sin(*er(' ; 

Not scorn’d in IL'aNcn, lliongb littl(‘ notic^'d liere. 

Thou, as a. galhint bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d a.ml the ocean cross’d), ijo 
H hoots into port at some well haven’d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smiks 
TIus'e sits (|uioscent on the Hoods, that, show' 

Ihn* beauteous form ndb'cted clear l>elow', 

While airs impr(‘gnat(‘d with incense ])lay 70 

Around Ikt, fanning light Iut sii\‘amers gay; 

So' thou, w'ith sails liow sw'ift ! hast reatdi’d the 
shore, 

‘ Where tempests mwer beat nor hillow^s roar,’ ,, 
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A ad iliy loVod consort on the dangerous tide 

t)f lift', lt>ng since has anchor’d by thy side. 7A 

Ihit me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d — 
j\re howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s tliwarting force so 
Sets me mort^ distant from a prosp’rous course. 

Yet 0, th(' thought, that thou art safe', and he ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic slio\v of thee, S5 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


ar'-dent-ly : eagerly ; passionately, 
airs im-preg'-na-tedwith in'-cense: 
bit ezfis fillod with swent-smclling 
particles. 

bau'-blc : gay ; showy, 
be-guiled' : decfiivrd ; cheated, 
bouu'-tics: gifts. 

coM-fcc'-tion-c-ry plum ; a pre- 
paration of fi%it with sugar ; a 
.sugar-plum. 

con'-sort : companion ; husband, 
de-plored^: grieved; mourned for. 
de'-vi-ous : wandering ; rambling. 


ef-faced^ ; removed from the mind ; 
ru&bed out. 

ex-pec-ta'-tion : the state of await- 
ing or looking forward for some- 
thing. 

bu'-mour: tem]‘i*r; w'him. 
ink-mor'-tal-ise : make iir vi r 

ending ; mduring. 
leg'-i-ble: capable of being road, 
mim'-lc show; imitation ; portrait, 
qni-es'-cent : quiet ; at rest. 
goU-aced : cheered ; comforted, 
tyr-an'-nic : cruel ; unjustly severe. 


WOBD.BUILDING. 


1. What Latin Prefixes are used 
in tile following words 

(irncc, iinnwrtality, disayymntcd, 
!s u hm issioUj circuit. 

2. Give the meanings and show 
the use of the Latin Prefixes in 
Question 1. 


I Point out the Prefixes in the 
I following words and say of what 
i kind they are : away, unfclt, 
I adieu, unknown, return, beguiled, 
■ outlines, constant, interposed, im- 
imignatcd, (levimis, succeeded, at- 
I tam, submission. 
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10. THE MANGROVE FOREST. 

(From ‘ U’estward Hu ! ' by Charles Kingsley.) 

They towed the sliip uj) about lialf a mile, to a point 
where she could not Ixi s(‘en from the seaward, and there 
moored her to the manj^rovc-stems. Amyas ordered a 
boat out, and went up the river himself^ to reconnoitre. 
He rowed some tliree miles, till the river narrowed 



A M^NUUOVK FOREST. 

suddenly, and was all but covcTed in by the interlacing 
boughs of mighty trees. There was no sign that man 
had been there since the making of the world. 

The night-mist began to steam and wreathe upon tlu‘ 
foul, beer-colouivd stream. The loathy floor of liquid 
mud lay bare beneath the mangrove forest. Upon the 
endless web of interarching roots great purjde crabs were 
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crawling up and down. They would have supped with 
pleasure on Amyas’s corpse ; perliaps they miglit sup on 
him, after all, for a heavy, sickening, gravoyfird smell 
made his heart sink within him ; and his weary body, 
and more weary soul, gave themselves u}) helplessly to 
the depressing influence of that doleful place. 

The black bank of dingy leathern leaves above his 
head, the endless lahyrinth of stems and withes (for 
every bough had lowered its own living cord to lak() 
fresh hold of the foul soil below), the web of roots, which 
stretched away inland till it was lost in the shades of 
evening - all seemed one horrid complicated trap for liim 
and his ; and even where, ht^re and tliere, he passed the 
mouth of a lagoon, there was no opening, no relief,' - 
nothing but the dark ring of mangroves, aiid here and 
tliere an isolated group of large and small, parents and 
children, breeding and spreading, as if in hideous haste 
to choke out air and sky. 

Wailing .sadly, sad-coloured •mangrove-hens ran olf 
across the mud into the dreary dark. The hoarse night- 
raven, hid among the roots, startled the voyagers with a 
sudden shout, and then all was again silent as the grave. 
The loathly alligators, lounging in the slime, lifted their 
horny eyelids lazily and leered upon him as he passed, 
with stupid savageiiess. Lines of tall herons stood dim^y 
in the growing gloom, like while fantastic ghosts watching 
the passagi; of the doomed boat. 

All was foul, sullen, weird as witches’ dreHin. If 
Amyas had seen a crew <jf skeld.ons*'’ glide down tlie 
strtiam behind him, with Batan standing at the helm, he. 
would have scarcely been surprised. What fitter craft 
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could haunt that Stygiaii flood ? That night every man 
of the boat’s crew, sav(5 Ainyas, was down with regiiig 
f(‘V(‘r. 


al -li-ga-tor : jin aninuil ot tho 
fjiimly fouinl in ‘ 
AiiKiica. I 

com'-pli-cat-ed : piizzlin^. j 

fan-tas'-tic : in : 

shajM\ 

in-ter-arch'-ing ; ono arcli 
or bent into anotlier. 
is'-o-lat-ed : cut olT or pliiced by ' 
as an island is (L. insvUi ! 
an island^ 1 


la-goon ; a sliallow lake into w bu-h 
the sea Hows. 

laV-y-rinth : a place full win<liiij.j 

passii^ijs. 

re-con-uoi'-tre : to in advance 
and look a)|j carefully. 

Sty'-gi-an : relatijig to *S/.v.r, tJu‘ 
ri\cv in 1 fades over wlncb di'- 
parted souls wei’e said to be 
ferried. 

withes : sboots of tlu' willow. 


11. BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA. 

One moonlight winter’s evening T called upon Beethoven, 
for I wanted liim to take a walk, and afterw’ards sup 
with me. In passing* through some dark, narrow^ street, 
he paused siKldenly\ 

‘ Hush ! ’ lu' said, ‘ w4iat sound is that ? It is from 
my sonata in V ! ’ h(3 said eagerly. ‘ Hark ^ how^ well it 
is played ! ’ 

It was a little, mean dwelling,’ and wx paused outside* 
and listened ; the player wx'nt on, but presently'' there w as 
a sudden break, then the voice of sobbing. ‘ 1 cannot jday 
any more ; it is so beautiful, it is utterly beyond my powxr 
to do it justict). Oh, what would I not give to go to the 
concert at Cologne ! ’ 

‘ Ah, my sister,’ said her companion, ‘ why create 
regrets w’hen there is no remedy ? Wo can scarcely pay 
our rent.* 

* You are right, and yet 1 wash for once in my life to 
hear some really good music. Bi\t it is of no use.' 
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Recthovoii looked at me. ‘ Let us go in,’ he said. 

‘ Go in ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘ What can we go in for ? ’ 

‘ I will play to her,’ he said, in an excited tone. 

‘ lli‘rt! is feeling— genius understanding. I will play to 
her and sin' will understand it.’ And before I (ould 
])revont him his hand was upon tlu* door. 

A i)ale young man was sitting by the table making 
sbo(‘S : and near him, leaning sorrowfully upon an old- 
fashioned harpsichord, sat a young girl, with a profusion 
of light hair falling over her bcuit face. Both were cleanly 
but very poorly dressed, and both started and turmal 
towards us as we entered. 

' Pardon me,’ said Beethoven, ‘ but I heard music 
and was tempted to ent(*r. I am a musiciati.’ 

The girl blushed and the young man looked grave - 
somewhat annoyed, 

‘I— I also overheard something of what you said,’ 
continued my friend. ‘ You wish to hear — that is, you 
would like — that is — shall I play for you? ’ 

There wa,s something so odd in the whole affair, and 
something so comic and pleasant in the manner of tlui 
speaker, that the spell was broken in a moment, and all 
smiled involuntarily. 

‘ Thank you ! ’ said the shoemaker ; ‘ but our harpsi- 
chord is so wretched, and we have no music.’ 

‘ No music ’ echoed my friend. ‘ How, then, 
does ’ 

He paused, and coloured up, for the girl looked full 
at him, and he saw that she was blind. 

‘ I — I entreat your pardon ! ’ lu^ stammered. ‘ But 1 
had not pr^rccived before, ’rhen you play by ear V ’ 
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' Eiitivuly.’ 

‘And wliore do yon lioar the nuiwic, since you freqiunt 
no concerts ’ 

‘ 1 used to liear a lady praciisin^^ near us. During 
the summer evenings lun* windows were generally open, 
and 1 walked to and fro outside to listen to her.’ 

She si'eined shy; so lieethovoi said no more, l)ut 
seat(Hl himself quietly ))efor(‘ the instrument, and hegan 
to play. He had no sooner struck the lirst chord thaji .1 
knew wdiat w’ould follow' — how grand he w’ould ))e that 
night. And 1 was not mistakcm. 

Never, during all the years I knew him, did I hear 
him play- as lui then played to that blind girl and her 
l)rother. lie was inspired ; and from the instant when 
his lingers hegan to wander along the keys the very 
tone of the instrument began to grow sweater and moi’e 
eciual. 

41ie brother and sister were silent with wonder and 
rapture. Tluj former Inid aside his work ;• the latter, 
with her head heiit slightly forward, and lu^r hands 
^ ])r(^ssed tightly ov(‘r her lireast, crdiielied down near the 
end of the harpsichord, as if fearful l(*stevon the heating 
of her heart should break the ilow of those, magical sw'cet 
sounds. It was as if we were all bound in a strange 
dreiini, and only feared to wake. 

Suddenly the flame of the single candle wavered, sank, 
flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I tlninv 
optJii the shutters, admitting a flood of brilliant moon- 
lighit. The room was almost as light as before, and tlio 
illumination fell strongly ujum the player. But the chain 
of his ideas ser-med in lone i)e(m hre^ken by the accitb'iit. 
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His head dropped upon his breast ; his bauds rested upon 
his knees ; ho see]U(‘d ii))Sorl)ed iii UK'ditation. 

At l(‘n<;tli th(' youn'.f shoemaker rose' and approac'lu'd 
liini eagerly, yet rc'ViTtsitly. ‘ W onderful man ! ’ ho said 
in a low tone, ‘ wlio and what are you ? ’ 'Du* composer 
siiiiled as he oidy (*ould smile, IxauwolcMitly, indulgently, 
kingly. ‘ Lishai ! ’ he said, find he played tin; opcaiing 
bars of his sonata in F. 

A cry of delight and recognitioii burst from them 
both, and exclaiming, ‘ Then you are ileethoven ! ’ flaw 
cov(‘ri‘d his liands Avitli tears and kisses. Ho rose to go. 
but wo held him hack with entn‘aties. ^Play to us on(*.e 
more - only once more ! ’ 

He suffered himstdf to be led back to the instrunnmt. 
The moon shone brightly through the window, and lit up 
his glorious, rugged head and massivt' ljgur(‘. ‘ I will 
jday a sonata to tho moonlight I ' said lu‘, looking uj) 
thoughtfully to tlu; sky and stars. Then his hands 
<lrop])ed on the laws, and he began ])iaying a sad a.nd 
lovely movement, which crept gently ovia- tlu; instrunuait 
like the calm How of 'moonlight over tlu; dark earth. 

This was follow^ed by a wild passage in triide tinu', 
like the dance of sprites upon tlu* sward. At last came a 
breathless, luirrying, lr(*mbling niovtanent, wdiich carried 
ns aw^ay on its rustling wdngs, and left us all in emotion 
and wonder. 

‘ Far(;well to you ! ’ said Beethoven, pushing back his 
chair and turniTig towards the door. ‘ Farewell to you! ’ 

‘ You will come again ? ’ asked tlicy in one hreatli. 

He paused, and looked coin])aHsionately, almost 
tenderly, at the face of the blind girl. ‘Yes, yes,’ he 
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said Imrriedly, ‘ I will conic again ; farewell !' 1 will soon 
coinc again ! ’ 

They followxHl us in silence more eloquent than words, 
and stood at their door till we were out of sight and 
hearing. 

‘ Let us make haste back,’ said Beethoven, ^ that I 
may write out that fjonata while 1 caTi yet vememl^er it.’ 
AVe did so, and he sat over it till long past day dawn. 
And tliis was tlie origin of the famous Moonlight SoiiatU'. 


fice'-tho-ven: (Ba'-to-von) afaniousi 
composer of music, 
be-ne'-vol-ent-ly : with good will. 
Col-ogne': a large to\\n on 1110“ 
rivcT Kjiino. 

com-paB'>sion-ate-ly : witli pity, 
c-mo'-tion : oxciteinent. 
ge'-ni-us ; great natural ability ; 

intolligonee ; understanding, 
harp'-si-chord : an oldXashioii^d 
musical inslruuiont like a piano. 
iMu-min-a'-tion : light; brightness. 


in-dulg'-cnt-ly : mildly; kindly, 
mag'-ic-al; ama/iiig ; ivonderful. 
med-i-ta'-tion : rcllection ; musing ; 
thought. 

or'-i-gin : commencement ; begin- 
ning. 

rapV-ure: dolign. ; pleasure, 
re-cog-ni'-tion : being known, 
rev'-er-ent-ly : with great respe ct, 
so-na'-ta: a musical composition 
for one or two instruments, 
sprites : spirits ; fairies. 


WOBD-BUILDING. 


1. rick out the Latin Prefixes in 
the following words and give their 
meanings : e,vclnimvd ^ incvent, 
hwoluntanliiy inspired, admittimjy 
wroguition, emotion. 

' 2. Gi\c 'the meanings of the 
Latin Prefixes ac, non, par, pm. 


siig, il, and gi\e an example of the 
use of each. * 

3. Take' away the Prefixes fiom 
the following words and show what 
changes Uvke })lace in their mean- 
ings i- iLnboilcd, immature, ^»rc- 
dispv.se, snpc) cargo, discmbarrars. 


* 12. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

{Rroni ‘ The Five Oateicags of Knowledge; ' Ig Dr. George Wilson.) 

George Wilson, M.D. (IHIH 185U), was born in Edinburgh. He ac- 
quired great reputalion as a writer and lecturer on science His chief 
works a/e ‘Elementary ^fteatise on Chemistry’ and ‘Electricity and 
Electric Telegraph.’ 

‘ The Five Gateways arc the Five Senses. ^ 


1 ) 
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THE 

T<)['oh, as embodied in tlio hand, is in many respects tlu; 
most wonderful of the senses. Tluj orf>ans of the other 
senses are ])assive : tlu‘ or^an of touch alone is active. 
The eye, th(5 c'ar, and tlu! nostril stand simply open ; 
light, sound, and fragrance ('nt(T, and we are compelled 
to see, to liear, and to snudl : l)nt tlie* hand selects what 
it shall toindi, and touches wliat it plc'ases. 

Tt puts away from it the things wliicli it desires — un- 
like the eye, whidi must ofUm gaze transfixed at horrible 
sights from which it camiot turn ; and tla^ ear, which 
(*annot escape from the torture of discord.ant sounds; 
and the nostril, which cannot i)rotect itself from hateful 
odours. 

Moreover, the hand cares m)t only for its own wants, 
but, when the other organs of the senses are rendei’od 
useless, takes tlieir duties upon it. The hand of the 
blind man goes with him as, an eye through the streets, 
and salely threads for him all ilie devious way ; it looks 
for him at the faces of lu’s friends, and t(dls him whose 
kindly features are gazing on him ; it peruses books tor 
him, and quickens the long hours by its silent readings. 

It ministcjrs as willingly to the deaf; and when the 
tongiuj is duml) and the oar stopped, its fingers speak 
eloquently to the eye, and enable it to discharge the 
unwonted office of a listener. 

The organs of all the senses, even in their greatest 
perfection, are indebted to the hand for the further in- 
crease of their powers. It constructs for tlie (*yc a copy 
of itself, and thus gives it a telescope with which to range 
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among the stars ; and by another coju’ on a dilTorent 
plan furnishes it with a micr(>ser)p(‘, and introduces it 
into a iK/w world of wonders. 

It constructs for tlie ear tlui instruments ))y which 
it is educated, and sounds them in its lu'aring till its 
powers arc traiiu^d to the, full. It plucks for the nostril 
the Howei* which it longs to smell, and distils for it the 
fragranccj which it covets. Ah for the tongue, if it had 
not the hand to serve il, it might abdicate its throne 
as the, lord of taste. In short, the organ of touch is the 
minister of its sister senses, and is the handmaid of 
them all. 

And if the hand thus munilieently serves the body, iiot 
less amply does it give expression to tlui genius and the 
wit, the courage and the affectjoii, the will and the power 
of man. Put a sword into it, and it will fight for })im ; 
put a ])lough into it, and it will till for him ; put a harp 
into it, and it will play for him ; put a. pincil into it, 
and it will paint for him ; ^nit a pen into it, and it will 
speak for him, plead for him, pray for him. • 

What will it not do? AVhat has it not done? A 
gfeam-engine is hut a larger liand, made to extend its 
powers by the little hai\d of man. An electric telegraph 
is but a longer pen for that little hand to write with. 
All our huge cannon and oth(‘r wea])oiis of war, with 
which w^c so (effectually slay our brethren, are only Cain’s 
hand made bigger, and stronger, and bloodier. 

Wliat, moreover, is a ship, a railway, a lighthouse, or 
a palace — what, indeed, is a whole city, a wh(d(i con- 
tinent of cities, all the cities of the globe, nay, the very 
globe itself, in so far as man has changed it, but the 

1 ) 2 
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work of that giant hand with which the liuman race, 
acthig as one mighty man, lias (executed its will ? 

Wh(‘n I think of all tliat human hands have done of 
good and evil, T lift up my own hand and gaze upon it 
with wonder and awe. ^Yhat an instrument for good it 
is ! wdiat an instrument for evil ! And all the day long 
it never is idle. AVe unwisely restrict the term ‘handi- 
craftsman,* or hand-worker, to the more laborious callings. 
It lielongs to all honest, earnest men and women, and is 
a title which each should covet. 

For the carpenter’s hand there is the saw, and for the 
smith’s hand the hammer; for the farmer’s hand, the 
spade; for the sailor’s hand, tlu* oar; for the painter’s 
hand, the brush ; for the sculptor’s hand, the chisel ; for 
the poet’s hand, the pen. For each of us there is some 
instrument we may learn to h^lndle ; for all there is the 
command, ‘Whatsoever thy hand lindeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’ 


de'-vi-ous: out of llic straiglit line; 

dis-cord'-ant : harsh ; jarring. 
dU-tils'; lets fall in drops, 
cf-fcct'-u-al-ly ; thoroughly, 
el'-o-quent-ly : in a manner to 


please p.iid i)ersuacle. 
em-bod'-ied : displayed ; shown 
forth. 

mu-nif-i-cent-ly ; in a generous 
manner. " 

trans-fix'-ed : pierced through. ' 


CtRAMMAB notes 

1. Learn: — A sentence that de- 
pends upon another is called a 
dqnnulcnt or suhordinatp ^<'i\ioA]Cc. 

2. A sentence tJwit tahes the 
plac(. of an Adjetiivr is culled a 
Subordinate Adjective Sentence. 

:j. An adjective sentence gener- 
ally begins with a llelulivo Pro- 
noun. 

4. Ayiahjse the following : — 


AND EXERCISES. 

(1) Never may I forget 

The dream that haunts me yet. 

(2) The nature in thine eyes we see, 

That tyrants cannot own - 
The love, that guardeth liber- 
ties ; 

Htrange blessings on th<.* nation 
'lies, 

Whose sovereign wept, 

Yea, wept to wear a crown. 
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13. EGYPT AND ITS RUINS. 

EitYPT 0 'nil)rapes a ]nirt of Afrii-a o(*(‘]i[)io(l ))y tbo 
v{iU(‘y of tlio riv(‘r Nil(\ For many ('cutiinV's it Avas a 
thb'lvly populated eouuiry, and at om- time possessed 
^Teat hdluenoe andwealtli, and had r(*a( lied an advanced 
state of civilisation. The history of Ejj;ypt extends 
through a period of al)oiit six thousand years. During 
this time great cities were built whieli llourislied for hun- 
dreds of years. Owing to wars and change's of goveu-n- 
nient many of these cities were destroyed, and nothing of 
them now remains I)ut massivt*. and extensive ruins. 

Pyramid'S were built, obelisks ( reeled, canal.- projc'X'ted, 
and many other vast (‘U terp rises W(a*e carried out.' Pe- 
ma-ins of tliese are to ho seen to-day ; some in ruins, 
Honu‘ fa, illy preserved, an?l, altogetlu'r, they give present 
generations an idea of tlie W('alth and powcT of tlie dif- 
ferent dyjuistu's under which tliey were built. 

Not far from Cairo, wdiTch is now the principal city 
of Egypt, arc llu; famous jiju’amids, .These' are (;f sucli 
inyuense proportions, that from a distance' their tops 
seem to reach the clouds. Tlioy are constructed of Idocks 
of stone. 8ome of these blocks are of great size, and 
how the builders pul them into their places is a ipiestion 
W(^ eamiot answ-tu’. It is supposed that tlu' construction 
of one of those jiyramids reipiired more than twenty years’ 
labour from thousands of men. 

The .largest pyramid is 4(51 feet high, 716 feet loim 
at tlie base, and covers more than twelve acrcjs of ground. 
In all sixty-S(‘venof these p.yrani ids have been discovered 
and (ixplored. They are the tombs in which the ancienf 
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kings and their families wtn*c buried. In the interior of 
those pyramids, many (dnimhers w(‘re constructed to 
contain their stone eoflins. It lias her'n calculated that 
one of the prineipnl i)yraniids could contain 11,700 rooms 
of large siz(*. 

Tlic bodies of those who were buried in the pyramids 
were preserved from decay by a secret process known 
only to tlui priests. After the bodies were jiropared, they 
were wrapped in bands of line linen, and on the inside 
of these was spread a peculiar kind of gum. There wore 
sometimes a thousand yards of these bands on a single 
body. After they were thus prepared, a soft substance 
was placed around the bandaged body. This covering, 
when it hardened, kept the body in a complete state of 
preservation. These coverings,, are now called mummy- 
cases, and the bodies they enclose arc called mummies. 
These bodies were finally placed in huge stone coffins, 
many of whkdi w('re covered with curious carvings. 

Some of th(‘.se mummies have been found that are 
said to b(i over three thousand years old. Ilowciver, 
when the wrapfiings have been remov(Hl from tlu^m, many 
of the bodies have been so well prest‘rv(‘d that they ex- 
hibit the appearance of the features as in lif(\ Largo 
numbers of these mummies have been carried to oth(‘r 
countries and placed in museums for exhibition. * 

The ancient Egyptians creeled many obelisks in 
various parts of their country. These w(‘re monuments 
made from single piece, s of hard stoiu', and in some (^ases 
readied a height of more than a hundred feet. They 
were placed bekire gfiteways leading to thc^ principal 
[(‘Tuples ,‘iTid ]mla,c(‘S, jind wer<‘ coverc'd with curious c;irv- 
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in^s in tlio stone, r(‘pr(tscntiiig tlic language ol the people 
at'tliat time. It thus appears that their written language 
was not coiuposefl of letters and words alone, like our 



own, but that they lised pictures of animals, including 
birds, human figures, and otlu'r di'viees of a singular 
nature, to express their thoughts amH’dcas. 
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Until the year 1799 it was impossible for the scholars 
of modern nations to read this sU*ang(‘ language. In 
that year, lunveviT, a stone tablet was dis('oveied by a 
French enghieiT, containing an inscL-iption written in 
three languages. of these was in the characters of 

the ancient hjgyptian, and anotlua* in those of the Grc^ek. 
Upon translating the Greidc writing, it was dis(‘overed 
to be a copy of the inscription in the Egyptian language. 
By comparing the words of these inscriptions with nuiny 
others, tlie formation of this peculiar language was asciir- 
tained. It was then learned Unit tlie inscriptions on 
these obelisks were the records of memorable events and 
tlic heroic deeds of kings and heroes. Many of thes(‘ 
ob(‘lisks liave been taken away from Egypt and set up in 
other countries. One of the ipost famous, called Cl(‘o- 
patra’s Needle, now stands on the Thames Embankment 
in London. 

In their large cities the Egyptians built massive 
temples which wer(i dedicated to religious ceremonies. 
Some of them, although Jiow in ruins, are considered to 
be among the most remarkable productions of the anciemts^. 
Travellers who sail up the river Nile and visit tlui site of 
the. city of Thebes, the ancient capital of Egypt, are 
struck wdth {imazement at tlie vast ruins. 

On th(i eastern sid(i of the Nile lies wdiat is left of the 
teraph^ of Karnak. Imagine a long line of courts, gate- 
ways, and halls, with here and there an obelisk rising 
above the ruins, and shutting off the view of the forest of 
columns ! This mass of ruins, some lying in huge hea])s 
of stone, others pi^rfect and paiiitinl as wlien they w'cre 
first built, is approached on every side by avenues and 
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pjatoways of colossal grandeur. The temple originally 
(ioveivd an of two hundred and seventy acroH* 

enclosed within a wall of brick. 

The Great Hall of Karnak was 3110 feet long and 170 
f('et wi(l('. It was support(‘d by 1(51 massive stone 
columns, of which the twelve central ones wore G2 feet 
high and 3LV.fcet in circumfercmce. These (mormons 
columns were covered with figures and paintings, the 
colours of wliicli are still frt'sh, thougli they wt‘re laid on , 
by hands that have l)een dust more tlian 3,000 years ! 


av'-en-uo : an alloy of trees load- 
ing up to a house, 
civ-i-li-aa'-tion : the state of being 
civilised or no longer sunk in 
haibavism. 

col-os8'*al : of immense size; gi- 
gantic ; like a Colossus. 
mass^-ive : of great size ; solid, 
mu-se'-um ; a collection of interest- 


ing and valuable objects. (The 
chief is the British Museum in 
Ijondon.) 

oV-e>lisk : a tall, four-sided, lapev- 
ing pillar cut off at the top. 
pro-ject'-ed : planiu'd ; contrived 
(L.j[;ro - before \jacio - to throw), 
py'-f^a-mid: a solid figure with tri- 
angular sides meeting in a point. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


1. What change is made in the 
meanings by add irig, dis to satisfied, ■ 
oi'cr to reach, ims to becoming, nii 
to reasonable, wi to j^foper, super 1 
to Jhie, de to merit ? ! 

•2. (ii\e the meanings of the i 
Prefixes ; contra, sub, pm, Irans, 


circtim, sine, ultra, per, and ox- 
ainpKiS of their use in the construc- 
tion of words. 

3. What is the meaning of the. 
Prefix ad ? (live a list of words 
•sliowing the various forms which 
ad assume B. 


14. HELPS TO HEAD. 

Byrom, John (1601-170:1), an ingenious poet ; many of hi.s pieces are 
very humorou.«. He was also the inventor of a S 3 'steni of shorthand writing. 


A CERTAIN artist — I forget his naine — 

Had got for making spectacles a iam((, 

Or ‘ H(’li)s to road,’ as, when they lirst woi*e sold, 
> W^as writ ui)on his idariiig sign in gold ; 
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And, for all us(^s to be had from glass, 5 

His were a.lbnved, by readers, to snri)asri. 

Tb(‘ro came a man into his shop one day : 

‘ Are you the s]U'etar*le-e(mtrivei*, pray?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said lie : ‘ I can in tluit aftair 
Contrive to please you, if you want a pair.’ lo 

‘ Can you? Pray do, then.’ So, at first he ehose 
To place a youngish pair upon Ihs nose ; 

And book produced, to see h<nv tli(*y would lit — 
Asked how’ h(‘ liked ’eni. ‘ Like ’em ? Not a hit.’ 

‘ 'riieii, sir, J fancy — if you please to try — 15 

These* in my hand will better suit your (*ye.’‘ 

*No, but they don’t.’- -‘Wcdl, come, sir, if you pl^asr*, 
Hero is another sart : we’ll e*«*n try these ; 

Still somewhat more they magnify the* kdter ; 

‘ Nowy sir?’ ‘ Why, now’, Pm not a bit the better!* 

‘ No? hen*, take these tliat magnify still more : 21 

11j\v do they fit ? ’ * Like all the n st before.’ 

In sliort, they irivxl tlu* whole assortment thrcnigh, 
But all in vain, for none of ’em would do. 

Th('. operat(n-, much surprised to find .>.1 

So odd a cas(*, thouglit, ' Sure the man is blind.’ 

‘ What sort of (;y('S can yours be, friend ? ’ said he. 

‘ Why, very good ones, lru‘nd, as 3011 may Si‘e.* 

‘ Yes, I perceive* tlu* ch arness of tlu* l)all : 

Pra3% let me ask ytui, can you read at all ? ’ 

‘ No, 3'OU great blockhead ! if T could, what need 
Of pa3dng 3"ou for any Helps to read? ' 
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And so he loft tho maker in a heat , 

Resolv(‘d to ])ost him for jui arrant etioat. 

ar'-rant : downi ] op'-er-a-tor : om- \a1io \von<'^; oiio 

as-sort'-ment : u nnnduT of • \n 1 io piMtovim <01110 ad, on tlio 

divided into olii«fs 01 kiiid<. liuinan body willi tin* hand <»r 

heat: vjijro ; paf;sion. | instrunn iits. 

mag'-ni-fy: make larger. 1 writ: \vrilten. 


1. Add Latin Prefixes to (he fol- 
lowing words: - capture^ dahn, in- 
cninlu'}it, fuce, jh\ join, naturuL 

2. (live a word in which each of 
the following Prefixes is used 
and show liow they ah.er the mean- 


ing of the word non, posf, 

prn^ in, im, contra, ah. 

:h What Latin Prefixes an* used 
ill the following words? siiiptis'i, 
proilttcrd, perccire, rcaolvcii, ajfau . 
! ambition. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


15. GLIMPSES OP SCIENCE. 

{From ‘ The Five Gateicajjs of Knowltdgr,\hi/ Dr. (Jeorge IKiAso)', M.D.) 

THE EYE. 

It is one of tho priyil(*gc*s of man to have eyes. Many 
living creatures have none. The eyes, for examph*, 
which the stiir-fish(‘.s have, are nen’(‘ s(msitiv(* ixiints 
dimly conscious of light and darkness, hut not perceiving 
colours or distinguisliing forms. The ('V(‘h of Hies fire 
ha.rd horny lanterns which cannot he nujved about like 
our restless eyi's, hut look always in the same direction ; 
whilst s[)id(U-s, having many more tilings to look after 
Ilian one pair of su<di lantfTiis will suni(‘(', for, have ty'es 
stuck all over their heads, and can watch a gnat with 
one eye and peer through a hole in llieir webs with 
another. 

We are much lietter provided for tlian any of these 
creatures, although we have hut two small orbs to see 
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witli. Thuik liow l)(‘aiiiiful tlu'- liimiaii (*y(* is, excelling 
in ))eaiity tlie eye of iuiy other (*reaturt‘. 

Yet th(i ey(\s of many of th(‘ lower animals are ^ery 
beautifiil. Yon must have a(tmir(‘(l the hold, fierce, hriglit 
eyc‘ of the eagh* ; the large, gentle Imnvn eye^ t)f the ox ; 
tlie gn'en (‘ye of tlu', eat, waxing and waning like ih(‘ 
moon, as the sun slnhuNS upon it or dc'serts it ; iIk: pert 
(‘Y(‘ of the sjmvrow; the sly (‘y(‘ of the fox: (he ])eeving 
littl(‘ head of black enamel in the mouse's hea,(l ; the 
*g(un-like (\ye which redt'ems the load from uglin(‘ss ; and 
the ijit(‘lligent, aff(‘ctimiate c‘Xpr(‘ssion which looks oiit 
from tlu‘ liuman-lik(i eye of the horsc', and tin; dog. 

There are these? and the eyes of many other animals 
full of beauty ; there are none, indeed, which are nf»t 
beautiful ; hut there is a glory w'liich (‘xcelleth in the eye 
of a man. We see this fully only when we gaze into 
tlu; faces of those? we love. It is their (.‘yi's we look at 
when we are near tliem, and recall wlic‘n we are far 
away. The face is a hlaidv without the ey(‘. 

Ihit apart altogether from its beauty, the human eye 
is a wondrous construction. Let us glance for a moment 
at it. It is a IkjIIow' globe, or small round chamber. 
There is no human chamber likg it in form, unless we 
include among human dwelling-placa'S the great hollow 
balls which surmount the domes of Bt. Leter's and St. 
Paul’s. Th(i eye is such a ball. 

The birg(‘r ])art of it, which we do not S(‘(‘, forms tlie 
white of the ey(‘, and consists of a strong, thick, tough 
membra.'KS something like parchment, but mori' pliable. 
This forms the outer wall, as it wert‘, of the chamber of 
the eye. It is strong, so that it cannot easily be injur(*d; 
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lliick, so that cannot pass throiigli it ; and round, 
so that it can be moved about in (ivery dii*(‘cti(ni, and let 
us see much better on all sides with a singhi pair of eyes 
than the spider can with its host of tliem. 

In the front of ilie eye is a clear, transparent 
window, much like the glass of a watch. If you look at 
a face sideways, you see it projecting with a bent surface 
like a bow window. The (‘yelids may be compared to a 
pair of outside shutters for this wdndow, which are put 
up when we go to sleep, and taken down when we aw^ake.- 
ihit these shutters are not useless. Every waking mo- 
nu'iit they are rising and falling, or, as we say, whdting. 
W(* do tliis so often that w'e forgot that w’e do it at all ; 
but the objec t of this winking is a very important om*. 

An outside wiiubnv soon gels soiled and dirty, and a 
carc'ful slK)pk(‘eper cleans his windows every morning. 
But our eye-windows inust never have so much as a s^xick 
or spot uijon them ; and the winking eyelid is the luisy 
aj)prentic^ who, not once a day, but all the day, keeps 
the living glass cl(‘an : so that after all we are little 
worse off than the fishes, wiio bathe their eyes every 
moment. 

Behind this ever-clean window, and at some distance 
from it, hangs that beautiful circular curtain which 
forms the coloured part of the eye, and in the centre of 
which is the pupil. It is named the iris, which is bnly 
another name for nthiboir ; for though w^c speak of eyes 
as simply blue*, or gray, or black, l)ecause tliey have one 
prevailing tint, we cannot fail to notice that th(‘. ring of 
the eye is ahvays mottled, and flecked or streaked with 
colours as the rainbow is. 
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The iris opens widest in utter darkness, and closes so 
y,s to make tin* pupil a mere black ])oint when sunshine 
falls ui)on it. But })robablyall liave seen the movement 
I am d(‘scribin^' in tlie eyes of a cat, where the change is 
morcj visible tlian in our own eyes ; Jind have* noticed the 
broad iris spread out in twilight, till the look is softened 
into a mild glance; whilst, when pussy is basking in the 
sun, as sh(i dearly loves to do, she sIionCs between her 
fn:(juent winkhigs only a narrow slit for a pupil, like the 
• cliink of a shutter. 

The endless motions of this living curtain, which, 
like the restless sea, is ever changing its asju'ct, have for 
their (ibject tin* regulation of the flow of light into the 
('ve. Wluai the permitted number <»f rays have passed 
through the guarded entrance or pupil, they traverse 
certain crystal-like structures, wdiich arc no\v to be de- 
scribed. 

B(‘hind the iris is a lens or magnifying-glass. This 
lens is enclos(‘d iu a transparent covering, which is so 
united at its edges to tlni walls of tlie eye, that it stretches 
lik<i a piece of crystal between them ; aiid in front of it, 
•lining the space dividing the lens from the watchglass- 
like window, is a clear transparent liquid likt* water, iu 
which the iris tloats. 

The lens is set likci the jewel-stom* of a ring, in what 
loolts like a. larger sphere of erystal, hut which in reality 
is a clear liquid contained in an equally clear membrane; 
so that the greatiT part of the eye is occu])ied with litjuid ; 
and- the chamber, jifler all, wliich it most resembles, is 
that of a diving-bell full of water. 

Lastly, all the back part of the eye has, siu’ead o\er 
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its inside snrfaee, a lino white membrane' rcsomblinp; 
cambrie or tissue-paper, and bebiml that a dark curtain ; 
so that it resembles a. I’oom with l)la(dc cloth liung iiext 
the wall, and a white muslin curtain s^u’ead over tlu' 
cloth. This curtain, se'cn alonci, is liki‘ a tlower cuj), 
such as that of a wliite lily, and ends like it in a stem, 
which is eallc‘-d the optic nerve ; the- stem in its turn, 
after passing tlirough the black curtain, is planted in the 
l)rain, and is in living connection with it. 

Altogether, then, our eye is a chamber shaped like a 
globe, having one large window provided with shutters 
outside, and witli a self-adjusting blind within. It is 
Hlb'd with a glassy liquid, and has two w'all-papers or 
curtains* one white and the otlu'r black. 


ad-just'-ing : liltiny; {irruiiKinj?. 
mem'-braner : a fliiii j-oft skin 
foiiiKMl by fibiTti iiiitrwovoji like 
network, and sorsiiij^ to co\or 
sonif part of tlio body, 
sen'-si-tive : liasiiig foiling. 

St. Peter’s : i.c. Si. IVtrr’s C’atbe- 
dral at Iiouu:, tlic largost Chris- 
ti.in clunrh the world. Tin* 
loiiK*, dosigTicd about iblli liy 
tho famous sculptor Micluiol 
Angolo, has a diameter of nearly 
two hundred feet. 


St. Paul’s: ij\ St. Paul's Csiihc- 
dral in Jjondoii, next to St.Pet<*r's 
the hirg('st of Christian edifices, 
was (hisigned hy the famous ai - 
cliitect Sir Christopher Wren, 
and was tim.sJifd in 1710. Its 
.dome is o>ic hundred and foil} ■ 
five feet in diameter, 
suf-ficc’ : to be enough; to meet 
Uic wants of. 
tsa'-verse ; pass over, 
wan'-ing: (iecreasing in size, 
wax -ing : increasing in size. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


ni’ick out the Latin Prefixes 
in the following words and give 
their meanings: pcrrnrimjy hn/‘ 
Hit', (idniircd, sur/nK', frcui'^j^ucnl, 

‘i. What an- tlie Latin Prefixes 

whicJi mean : nudvr^ Ufd, 


ovi'i\ toiranhj agahihtj down, al- 
most ? 

Ik Jiy the aid of Prefixes and 
the lool scribe 1 write, make 
word.', which mean In in itr undrr, 
in in itv ovi't', to icrile aionnd, tc 

II 1 ifr (It iO'^S. 
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le. LATOUR D’ AUVERGNE. 

PAllT I. 

Heroic deeds of bravery have been liauded down to 
us by writers of all ages and countries, and nearly every 
nation has thus preserved the name and fame of one or 
more fearless souls, who, by some marvellous act of 
courage and fortitude, became famous in the annals of 
history. 

. The name of Latour d’Aiivergne, a member of a 
regiment of grenadiers in the aimiy of Napoleon, is one 
whicli is regarded by the French nation with pri(b‘, 
and which ligures prominently in the history of its 
armies. 

For many years after his death, liis name was r^^gii- 
larly called when the companies of his old regiment 
paraded for their roll-call. 

Then it was that a sergeant stepped forward, and, 
saluting the commanding pllicer, said with a loud voice, 
‘ Dead on the held of fame ! ’ , 

To a stranger this daily incident Could not but excite 
^^•onder, but to the soldiers of the army, and all utlieih 
liaving knowledge of the circumstances whicli occasioned 
the strange proceeding, the words, * Dead on the held of 
fame ! ’ had a thrilling effect, and caust d a momentary 
thouglit of veneration to How back to the brave soldier 
who was thus proudly honoured/ 

This honour was, however, well merited. Latour 
d’ Auvergne (altered, the army, for which he was edu- 
cated, in the year 17h7. Serving with marked distinction, 
he was fro(iuently named for promotion, but uniformly 
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refused all siudi lionouis, bring cojiLcniL to comnuiiid a 
company of gvenadins, wliicli appeal ed to be the extent 
of liifcj ambition. 

At one period in his career, wIk'ii a number of com- 
panies of grenadiers were niass(‘d in oiu^ body, he was 
placed in command of (dglit thousand men, althougli he 
retained only the rank of captain. I’liis caused him to 
be known as tlie ‘ First Grenadier of Fi’aiice.’ 

While on a visit to friends, lie leanu'd that a part of 
tile Austrian army was rajiidly ]mshing forward with 
the intention of possessing a mountain pass, to priiveiit 
an important inov(aiH‘nt the French army was then on 
the inarch to accomplish. 

Latour d’Auvc'rgiie knew that tlie Austrians wei'e 
only a few hours distant, and that tlu'y would [lass the 
point at which he was sUiying. Gle did not intend to be 
captured, and immediately started otf to the pass. lie 
knew that it was defended by a small garrison, consisting 
of about thirty men, who w<;re stationed in a strong 
tower at the entrance of the pass, and his object was to 
give these imm wariling of their danger. 

On arriving at the tower, he found that the garrison 
had thid upon hearing of the advance of the Austidans, 
and that they had left behind them thirty muskets, all in 
prime order. 

Latour d’ Auvergne was made furious by this dis- 
covciry. Hastily searching about the building, he found 
that the cowardly soldiers had destrijyed a large i»art of 
the ammunition before leaving, a fact which citused him 
a moment of intense anxiety, Init then, witli a counte- 
nance indicating fearless determination, he fastened tlio 
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main entrance', and secured it ^vitll such lieavy articles 
as were at hand. 

He ilK'ii proc<!ed(id coolly to load all th(' muskets, 
Wid placrj them, with an ample supply of ammunition, 
near the loopholes which commanded the pass, through 
which the enemy must march. Ua\ing some provisions 
with him he ate heartily, and tht'ii r*almly awaited events. 
He had actually resolved to dehmd the tower alotic 
against the Austrians. 

. The pass was ste(;p and narrow, and thi‘ enemy could 
advance only in doulde liles, wliich would (‘X[)ose tliem to 
a direct lire from the towcT. Patuaitly Latoin- d’ Auvergne 
awaited their approach, but they w'ei’e long in coming, 
and h(', at one time concluded that tlie eipeditien had 
been abandoned. 


am-mu-ni'-tion ; articles usi <J in 
charging liivaniis, as powder, 
shot and sliolls. 
an'-nals: I'veiits. 
file : a lino ; a l'()^v. 
for'-ti-tudo ; birouj^ll] of mind, 
in'-ci-dent; event; act. 


pa rad'-ed : in imlitary 

ord(*r. 

pro'-mi-nent-ly : in a w'ay readily 
seen. 

pro-vis'-ions : food 
ven-er-a'-tion : lii;.jliest deijree of 

rObl3C;Ct, 


WORD-BUILDING.* 

1. (live the meaiiiiijJis of the ; ? (five a word in which ( aeli 

"Prefixes in : -aduerb, piouoiuij j is us(*d. 

Ofljcetirr, i:ovj unction, interjeetbm, j H. What force luue the Latin 
lyrepusition. j Prefixe3 in llie words : pioun- 

2. What are the meanings of the | vctillif, ti rcunistunccii, cducatuni, 

oh, post, com, ad, siibtcr, i prccctU, concluded, a'pcdiiiont 


17. LATOUR D’AUVERGNE. 

PAKT 11. 

About midnight the practised ear of the old soldier caught 

the sound of approaching troops. On they came, neanu* 

• • • 

K 2 
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aiitl nearer, until he heard them (‘iiteriu^j; the narrow 
pass. He immediately discharged two muskets into the 
darkness as a warning that some one at the tower knev/ 
their intentions"; then he hoard tlie oftuau-s giving hasty* 
commands, and the troops appeared to he retiring from 
the delile. 

He was not further disturbed until morning. The 
commander of the Austrians, assuming that the gar- 
rison had received information of his api)roach and was 
prepared to resist him, concluded that he could not 
capture the tower by surprise as he had intended, and 
thought it was wise to postpone his attack until day- 
light. 

Early in the morning he demanded the surrender of 
tlie garrison. A grenadier stepi)ed forward to answer 
the messenger and said, ‘ Say to your commanding ofiiccu* 
that this garrisoii will defend this pass to the last 
extremity.’ 

Idle 1)'‘arer of the Hag of truce returned, and sliortly 
afu r, a pie"c of artillery was Nrlieeled into the ])ass. In 
(trder to get a correct aim on the tower it was lUiccsssary 
to place it in fi’ont, and directly within easy musket 
range. No sooner had it been put in position tlian rapid 
liring from tlie louver fipened on the artillerymen, and 
W'as continued witl) sucli deadly precision that tlie cannon 
was hauled olf after two or three discharges witli a loss 
of five imai. 

Einding that the artillery coiikl not bc‘ used effectively, 
the Austrian commander deteriuiued on an assault'. As 
the troops entered the ])ass, tlui firing from the tower 
opened again with such vigour and accuracy that fifteen 
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men ft'll, killed or disabled, before half the distance was 
reaell(^d. / 

Jn like manner three more assaults were repnls(‘d,t 
and ere sunset the enemy had lost forty-five men in 
killed and wounded. 

As ni^ht iipproaelied the Austrian eonmmnder again 
d('nianded the surrender of the garrison. This time he 
rera ivi'd a favourable; rejdy. The garrison proposed to 
snrr(‘Jider in tlu' morning, provided that they were j^er-. 
mittod to mareh out with their arms and proceed to the 
French army ^^ithout interruption. The terms were 
agreed to. 

Lfitour d’Auvergne had passed a day of great anxiety. 
He l)egan the fight with liis thirty muskets, all loaded 
and r(^ady for use. Idis fire liad rbeen rapid and accurate, 
for li<‘ was one of those efficient soldiers who seldom 
waste a sliot. 

A worthy object had caused him to bravely defend 
tlie tower, and that was, to hold the position long(;riough 
to enable the French army to accomplish its manauivre. 
Tliis comj)lcted, he knew tlu* pass uould bo of no use to 
the Austrians. 

At sunrise the Jicxt morning the; Austrian troops 
wer(; ranged in line on both sides of the pass, leaving a 
s])ace between them for the garrison to march' out. 
The massive door of the tower opened, and directly the 
brave old gr(;iuidier, almost staggering under his load 
of muskets, marched out, and pa,ssed along between 
the lines of soldiers. To the intense amazement of the 
Austrians he was alone. 

TIk; Austrian commander in surjnnse and astonish- 
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mcnt rode up to him and enquired wliy it was ihtii tl)o 
.garrison did not follow liim. 

‘ I am the <^an*ison, colonel/ said the grenadier 
proudly. 

‘ What ! ’ exclaimed colonel, ‘ do you im^an to 
tell me that you (done deh^nded the lower against my 
forces ? ’ 

* [ hove that honour, colonel,’ was the calm reply. 

‘ IIow came you to make such a hold attempt, 
grenadier ? ’ enquired the colonel. 

‘ Because, sir, the honour of France was in peril,’ 
replied the nohle soldier. 

The colonel stood for a moment viewing the soldier 
with eAudont admiration. Then raising his cap,’ he said 
with much feeling, ' Gre nadier, [ salute you ; you have 
proved yourself tlu^ bravest of the brave.* 

The ofllciu* then gave orders to have all the muskets 
wliich Latour d’Auvergne could not carry sent with him 
into the French camp, find then wrote a letter to the 
French commandtT, relating the ciicmnsta!ices. When 
• Napoleon heard tlui ])articulars of the affair, lu* desired 
to promote Latour d’ Auvergne, but the latter pi’eferred 
to remain a grenadier. 

The brave old soldier was killed on the battlefield in 
June 1800, and the? simple and expressive scone at the 
daily roll-call of his regiment jvas ordered and continued 
hy tlie command of the great Napoleon. 

de-flk' : a long narrow pass. j ev'-i-dent : easily seen, 

ef-fect'-ive-ly : with * wished-for ma-noeu'-vre : to chanj^o the poi^i- 
rrsult. tions of. 

cf-fl'-cien b : able; capable. ! pre-cis'-ion : accuracy of aim. 
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18. THE TEACHER AND SICK SCHOLAR. 

(From ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop^' by Chai'lcs Dichens.) 

Charles Dickens, one oC the most popnlnv ot Enj^lish novelists, 
born at rortsmouth in 1812. After a chihlliood passed in hardships and 
privations, lie was placed in a lawyer’s olllicc ; but, attracted by the 
charms of literature, he boj'an to write and report for the newspapers. 
On the establishment of the ‘ Daily N»*w.s ’ lie was appointed chief editor, 
lie was a man as dee]dy heloveil by his personal frifiids as he was 
admired by his reade rs, for he was j»enial and ^mierous to a rare de>pee. 
ITis best kimwii no\(‘ls are < David Copperfi eld,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ and iiie * Pickwick Papers.’ Tie died 
at (lad’s Hill, June 1), 1870, and his remains wore interred in West- 
ininst(‘r Abbey. His friend, John Forster, published ‘ The Life of Charles 
Dickens ’ in 1871-71. 

PART I. 

Shortly after the schoolmaster luid arranged the forms 
and taken his scat liehind his desk, a small white-headed 
hoy with a sunburnt face appeared at the door, and, 
stopping there to make a rustic liow, came in and took his 
seat upon one of the forms. ITe'tlien put an open book, 
astonishingly dog’s-eared, upon his knees, and, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, began counting the marhk's 
with which they were filli^d ; displaying, in the. expression 
of his face, la remarkable capacity of totally abstracting 
his mind from the sp(‘riing on which his eyes \vero fixed. „ 
Soon afterAvard, another Avhite-headed little boy came 
straggling in, and aftcT him, a red-headed lad, and then 
one with a flaxen poll, until the forms were oc.cupic‘d by 
a dozen boys or thereabouts, with heads of every colour 
but gray, and j anglng in their jiges from four years old 
to fourteen years or more ; for the legs of the youngest 
were* a long W’ay from the floor, w'li(;n be sat upon the 
form ; and the eldest was a heavy, gocid -tempered fellow, 
about half ii head taller than the schoolmaster. 

A.t the top of the first form — the post of honour in 
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the school — was the vacant place of the little sick scholar ; 
^nd, at the head of the row of pegs, on which those who 
^;re hats or ca})s were wont to hang them, one was 
Tmpty. No hoy attempted to violah^ th<‘ sanctity of sc'at 
or peg, but many a one loolv(‘d from tlie empty spaces 
to the schoolmaster, and whispered to his idle neighl)Our 
behind his hand. 

Then began the 1mm of conning over lessons ami 
getting them by heart, tlu^ whispered jest and stealtliy 
game, and all the noise and drawd of school; and in the 
midst of th(j din, sat the , ])oor schoolmaster, vainly 
attempting to fix his mind upon the duties of the day, 
and to forgot his little sick friend. But tl.e tedium of 
his office reminded him more strongly of the willing 
scholar, and his thoughts were rambling from his pn))ils 
- it was plain. 

None knew this Ixdter than the idlest boys, who, 
growing bolder with impunity, waxed louder and more 
daring; playing ‘ odd or even ’ under the masier’s eye; 
eating apples openly or without rebuke* ; pinching each 
other in sport or nndice, without the least reserve : and 
cutting tlu'ir initials in the very legs of his d('sk. The 
puzzled dunce, who stood b(‘sid(* it to say his t(‘sson ‘ olT 
the book,’ looked no longer at the ceiling for forgotten 
words, but drew closer to the master’s elbow, and boldly 
oast his eye upon the page; the wag of tlie little troop 
Bciuinted and made grimaces (at the smallest boy, of 
course), holding no book before his face, and his approving 
companions know no constraint in their delight. If the 
master did chance to rouse himself, and seem alive to 
what was going on, the noise subsidt'd for a moment, 
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and no oyc met his but wore a studious and decplyj 
humhlo look ; but the instant lui relapses! a<j;ain, it hred^' J 
out afresh, and ten times louder than before'. f 

Oh ! how some of those idhi fellows longed to be out* 
side, and how they looked at the' open door and window, 
a.s if they half meditated rushing viohuitly out, plunging 
into the wooxls, and boing wild boys and savage s from 
that time fvwth. What n'bellious thoughts of the cool 
river, and some shady l)a.tbing-plaee, beneath willow 
tr('(‘S with branehos dipping in the water, kept tempting 
and urging that sturdy hoy, who, with liis shirt collar 
unhutlom d, and flung back as far as it eould go, sat 
fanning his flushed face with a spelling-l)Ook, wishing 
himself a wliale, or a minnow, or a lly, or anything but 
a boy at school, on that hot, broiling day. 

Heat ! ask that other hoy, wdiose seat being nearest 
to the door, gave him opportunities of gliding out info 
the garden, and driving liis companions to madness, by 
dipping his face into IIk' bucket of the W(‘ll, and tbcui 
rolling on the grass, — ask him if tluTe was evc'r sncli a 
day as that, wlaai (.-ven fclx' bees wen^ diving d(‘op down 
into the cups of the flowers, and stopping tlu'n', as if 
they had made up their minds to retire from business, 
and 1)0 manufacturers of honey no more. The day was 
mad(‘, for laziness and lying on orui’s back in 'green 
places, and staring at the sky, till its brightness forced 
tlie gazer to shut his eyes and go to sleep. And was 
this the time to be poring over musty hooks in a dark 
room, slighted by the very sun itself? Monstrous ! . 

The lessons over, writing time began. This was a 
iRorc quiet time ; ’for the master would come and look 
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over the writor’s shoulder, anid mildly toll liim to observe 
nv sueli a Ifjttcr Ava,s turned up in such a copy on the 
11, \vhieh h;id been wrillen liy their hiek ('ompnnion, 
and bid liiiu tnke it as a modi*l. 'I’beii b(' \vouId stoj) 
nnd tell lla'in \vbal the sirk ebild bad said last in\^bt, 
a-iiil how 1 h' bad lo!ej;ed to lx* ainoii^^ them once a^ahi ; 
and sueb was tin ])(Ha' ^clioobnastcr's j^cutlc and aTfec- 
tionat(‘ nuinner, tliat ilu* boys sc'taned quit(' rcanorsidul 
ibat tluT bad ^^orried him so miieh, and W(a*e absolutely 
(liiiet; eaiinj^ no appb^s, eutiinj^ no namc'S, and making 
no griinaees. for full two iniiuites afterwards. 


abs-tract'-in^f : iL. ///«. away or 
from: tralfn, tnn'fnm to draw) 
lo draw away I'loin. 
con'-niiig: sa.>hia over and o\( r; 
lean ling. 

gri-mac'-es : (|Uf <‘r fac;c s. • 
ira-pu'-iii-ty : (li, in. not. : pa^na - 
punhlimcni) iroodom I’loin inni- 
islnnonl. 

in-it'-ial.s : {\j. •niifiinn tlicbogin- 
ning) ; 11 ir liist Id levs nt aiiam^*. 
poll*, til head. 


re-laps'-ed : (h. l»aclv a;.'.ain : 

Inhor, l{f]>^ns to -lij> or ^lidr) ; 
fa 11 on back. 

re-morse'-ful : lull of ‘-orrbw nv re- 
morse. 

rus'-tic ; (U. i?is ^=iho country); 
rural ; a\\k\vard. 

sub-sid'-cd: (I,, .suo down; soA' 
to sit) ; s«‘t til'd dtjwn. 
te'-di-ura ; wraiim'.--; saimrr^'A. 
^i'-o-late: lo Incak ii^ upon, 
wag: a {ann;y i*v wntty poi-’on. 


1. rick out the Lat-n Prefixes 
in each of the following word'^, 
and give tliei" m(>aniiigs : ahs- 
Intrting, rcmiinlvd^ hnpuuity^ con- 
straint, snbsKtcrl, retopsed. 

‘2. Oive the meanings of the 


Prefixes abs, svh, }iro, com, and 
show how ihe\ are used in tin- 
wonls, iilisthict, .'iulnn(iriiu\j‘roJi'{C 
and comminnlc. 

Jh ^V^t.<‘ out all the Latin Pre- 
fixes you know', and theirmeaning-^. 


WORD-BUILDING 


19. THE TEACHER AND SICK SCHOLAR. 
i*AU'r II. 

‘ I THINK, boys,’ said the scdioobn aster, when the clock 
stnudv twelve, 'that I shall give you an extra half-holiday 
this afternoon.’ At this inttdligenftc, the boys, led»ou 
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and headed by the tall boy, raised a great shout, in the 
midst of which the master was seen to speak, but coukj^ 
not Ijc heard. As he held up his hand, however, ij ^ 
token of his wish that they should Ix^ silent, they were 
eoiisid(‘ra.l,(^ (‘nongli to leave off, as soon as the longest- 
windi'd among them w('re qiiih' out of breath. ‘ You 
must promise me, first,' said the s('hoolmast(‘r, ‘that 
you’ll not he noisy, or ai least, if you are, that you'll go 
away first, out of tlie villagi^ I mean. Tm sun* you 
wouldn’t disturb your old playmate and eompanion.’ 

There w'as a. geru'ral murmur (and perhai)s a very 
sinc('re one, for they were hut hoys) in the negative ; and 
th(; tall boy, perhaps as sincerely as any of fhe.m, called 
those about him to wdtnoss that lu' had only shouted in 
a whisper. ‘Then pray don't forget, tlu're’s my d(?ar 
scholars,’ said the schoolmash'.r, ‘ wdiat I ha\o asked 
you, and do it as a. favf>nr to nn*. Ik) as happy as you 
can, and don’t he unmindful that you Jire hkissed with 
luialth. V'iood-hy(‘, all.’ 

‘ Thanl/ix', sir,' and ‘ (lood-bve, sir,’ W’ere said a groat 
many times in a groat variety of ’^^oic'es, and the hoys 
w’(‘nt out very slowly and softly. Jhit therii was the 
sun shining and tluav w’ere birds singing, as the sun 
only shin(‘s and th(; birds only sing on holidays and 
half-holidays ; thent w(‘re the trees weaving to alh five', 
l)oys to elimh and neslb^ among their ](‘afy branches ; 
the hay (uitn'-ating them to come and S(*atiter it in the 
pure air; the green corn, gently beckoning toward wood 
and stream ; the smooth ground, rendiMxxl smoother 
still by blending lights and Hhadow\s, inviting to runs 
and leaps, and long walks, nobody knows whither. It 
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vas more lliaii boy could bear, ami with a joyoua wboop, 
iJie wliole cluster took to their heels, and spread them- 
/es about, shoutiii^^ and lauf^hing as they went. ‘ ’Tis 
fural,* said the schoolmaster, looking after them ; * I 
.wU very glad they didn’t mind mi*.’ 

Toward night, the schoolmaster walked over to the 
jottage where his little friend lay sick. Kiiockijig gently 
it the cottage door, it was opened without loss of timi*. 
lie entered a ro(Jiu where a group of women wen* gathered, 
about one \\lio was wringing lii^r hands, and crying 
bitterly. ‘0 dame!’ said the sclioohnaster, drawing 
near her chair, is it so bad as‘this*?’ Without repl>ing, 
slie pointiMl to another room, wdiich the sclioolmaster 
immediately entered; and there lay his> little friend, 
liaU-dressed, stretclied u])on a bed. 

lie was a very younj^ boy ; (juite a little eliild. Jlis 
hair still hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were 
very bright; but their light was of heaviai, not of eavth. 
The schoolmaster took a Jiea^t beside liim, and^ stoo]>ing 
over the pillow’, wlnspered his name. The hoy sprung 
up, stroked his face with his hand, and threw his wasted 
jirins around his neck, crying, that he was his diar, 
kind friend. ‘ 1 hope I always was. I meant to be, God 
knows,’ said the poor sclioolmaster. ‘ You n. member 
my garden, Henry?’ whispered the old man, anxious 
to rouse him, for a duliiess seemed gathering upon the 
child, ‘ and how pleasant it used to be in the evening 
time? you must make haste to visit it again, for J 
tliink the very tlow^srs have missed you, and are less gay 
than th(*y used to he. You will come soon, very soon 
now, won’t you ? * . . , 
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1’ho )H)y siiiilud iaintly -so vury, v(jry faiiiily— - and 
j)ut his hand upon his friend’s gray head. Ho movo(^/ 
Ills lips too, hut no voice caino from tluan no, uoLV 
sound. In the* silence that ensued, the Inim of distiW 
voices, bonu'upoji the ('vening air, came lloating through 
the open ^^indo^v. ‘What’s that? ’said the sick cliild, 
opeming liis eyi‘S. ‘ The l)oys at play, upon the green.’ 
He took a handkerchief from Ins pillow, and tried to 
wave it al)ove his head. I3ut the feiihle arm dro|)])ed 
powerless do^^n. ‘ Shall 1 do it ? ’ said th<i s(dioolma.ster. 
‘Please wa\e it at the window,’ was the faint reply. 

‘ Tie it to th(‘, hattieo. Some of tht‘m may sec it thenj. 
Perhaps tliey’ll think of me and look this way.’ 

He raised his head and glanced from the lluth^ring 
signal to his idle hat, that lay with slate*, and book, and 
other boyish property, upon tlui table in the room. And 
tlien he laid liiin softly down once more; and again 
clasped his little arms around the old man’s neck. The 
two old friends and companions — for such they were, 
though they were man and child— held each other in a 
long embrace, and then the little scholar turiuid his face 
to the wall and fell asleep. 

If- ik * * If 

I'lic p(jor schoolniastur Biit in the saiue place, holding 
the small, cold hand in his, and chafing it. It was hut 
the hand of u dead child, lie felt that; and yet he 
chafed it still, and could not lay it down. 

con-uid'-er-ate : ilioughifiil. , ia-tel'-li-genre : rujwb. 

en-Bu'-ed: iullowiiig afLcji’ or buc- ' lat'-tice: a window, 
cccdcd. ’ neg'-a-livc : no ; not. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


Lcfon : -TIks Kolativc Ad- 
ts whi'ji, tcJwre and 'irhy may 
V bop;iii A(Ij<j(;tivf vSontcnceb, 
m tlicy mean in wltic/i, from 
which, or for wJiich. 

2 . AnnhfSd the folUnriiid \ 

(1) There is no lime like Sprin;;, 
When life’s alive in evei}- 
thin^'. 


(2) 1 remember, 1 remember, 

Tlie house wliero ] wa.i burn, 
The little window, wbeie the 
sun 

Came peeping in at mom. 

(:]) I know a bank whereon the wild 
lliyiiie glows. 

(1) Tin's i.s a goufi reason whv we 
should part for ever. 


20. THE WHITE TERBACE : NEW ZEALAND. * 

{Fioni Frouiic's * Otcana/) 

James Anthony Eroude was born at I'artmoulh, l)e\on, Ai>iil 2^i, 
l-SlH. 11 is ehief works are, * History ‘of England.’ ‘English in Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘ Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ * Life of 
Thomas Carlyle,’ and ‘ Oceana.’ 

Vs\) took oil* our boots iuul stockings, i)ul on ciiuvus shoes 
wliich a M’cttiiig would jioL spoil, and followed our two 
guides through tlie hush, waiting for what fate had in store 
for us. After a winding walk of ho If a mile, w e came again 
on tht3 rivi'r, which was rusliing dec'.p and swift througli 
ree<ls and ti-tree. A rickely canoe was w^aitiiig* there, in 
which we crossed, climbed up a liaiik, ami. stretclied 
bl^fore us we saw the White Terrace in all its strangeness ; 
*a crystal staircase, glittering and stainless as if it W(T*e 
ice, spreading out like an open fan from a point abov(3Us 
on tlie hillside, and projecting at tlie bottom into a laki', 
where it was perhaps two hiuidrcil sards wide. 

The siunmit was concealed* ludiiiul tlie volumes of 
steam rising out of the boiling foiuilain, from whiidi the 
.silicioVis stream proceeded. The stairs were about twenty 
in iiuniher, the height of each lieing six nr seven feet. 
The floors dividing them were horizontal, as if laid out 
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with a spirit-level. Thi^y were of uneven breadth 
twenty, thirty, lifty feet, or c^ven more ; each stcgj 
down being always perpendicular, and all forming af 
of a circle, of which the crater was the centre. 
reaching tluj lake the silica flowed aw’ay into the water, 
where it lay in a sheet half submerged, like ice at the 
beginning of a thaw. 

There was nothing in the fall of the ground to account 
for the regularity of shape. -A crater has been opened 
through the rock a hundred and twenty feet above the 
lake. The water, which comes up boiling from below', is 
charged as h(?avily as it will bear with silicic acid. Tlie 
silica crystallises as it is exposed to the air. The water 
continues to flow over tlie hardened surface, continually 
adding a fresh coating, to the deposits already laid down. 
The process is a rapid one ; a piece of newspapei* left be- 
hind by a recent visitor was already stiff as the starched 
collar of a shirt. Tourists ambitious of immortality had 
pencilled their names and the date c'f their visit on the 
white surface; over which the stream was running. Some 
of these hiscriptions were six and seven years old, yet the 
strokes were as fresli as the day on which they W'eie 
made, being protected by the lilm of glass which was 
instantly drawn over them. 

It struck me that this singular cascade must have 
b(ion of recent, indeed measurably recent, origin. In the 
middle of the Terrace were the remains of a ti-tree bush, 
which was standing where a small patch of soil was still 
uncovered. Part of this, where the silica had not reached 
the roots, was in leaf and alive. The rest had been 
similarly alive within a year or two, for it had not yet 
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rotted, but bad died as the crust rose round it. Clearly 
nothing could grow through the crust, and tlu^ busl| 
was a living cvidcmcc of the rate at which it was for;» 
ing. It ai>])eared to me tliat this particular staircase a 
not perhaps a hundrcal years old, but that terrac('s 
like, it had successively been formed all along the hill- 
side' as the crater opt'ued now at one spot and now at 
another. 

AVh('rev(‘r the rock showed elscwdicrc through the 
soil, it was of tlu' same niatcwial as that which I sa'v 
growing. If the supply of silicic acid was stoppc'd the 
surface would dry and crack. Ti-trees would then spring 
up over it. The crystal steps would crumble into less 
regular outlines, and in a century or two the fairylike 
wonder wliich we were gazing at would be indistinguish- 
able from the adjoining slopes. 

We walked, or rather waded, upwards to tlu' boiling 
pool ; it was not in this that wo were to b(i batla'd. It 
was about sixty feet across and of unknown depth. The 
lieat was too intense to allow us to approach the edge, 
and we could see, little, from the dense clouds of steam 
whifdi lay upon it. 

We were dragged off to the White Terrace in spite of 
ourselves, but soon forgot it in the many and various 
wonders which were waiting for us. Columns of steam 
were rising all roujul us. We had already heard,* near 
at hand, a noise like the blast-pipe of some enormous 
steam-engine. Climbing up a rocky path througli tlif^ 
bush, wo came on a black gaping, chasm, the craggy 
sides of which we could just distinguish through the 
vapour. Water was boiling furiously at the bottom, and 
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[t was as if a of iini)nsouc“d fiends wenj mining to 

let out. 

pieliind a ro(*k a f(‘W yards distant we found a lav;.’:(' 
o])(‘n pool, l)()iJino nlso so violently that j^reat \oluiU( s of 
water li(‘av('d and rolled and spcuited, as if in a -oi^antie 
sa.M('<‘j):m standin<>' n\cr a. fnrnac'e. Tl wa^ full ofsidjOnir. 
ll(Mt, noiN(‘, and smell were alike intoleraMe. To loo]; 
at the tiling, and then escape from it, was .all that w? 
could do, and we wt‘re glad to he ]i‘d away out of sight 
and la aring. 

film*. SI thill ('oiitinf'. | which is iilimulsviit. 

the bush: ih<* ninii^ ,r;ivori to j sub-merg'-ed : iJj. sub — undi-r, 
thickly j^rown woods lu Au?tvalia vi&ir/n — in phin<^^o) ; \)Umf;cil 
and New /csihiiul. umhrwntta' 

si-li'-cious : jiiiKle of silica or hint, [ suc-cess'-ive-Iy : ono afici* anotlu i . 


WOEIVBUILDING. 

1. Point out and givo tho moan- | airai/, ilown, on si{7r of, 

ings of llin Latin Prefixes in llu* tlnonfih, a itbout, ntulo t 
followinj.' words : pinjirdnfj, per- 3. Wlial words siii (‘on)}unindcd 
Xtcndicttlar, stibmerfjrd, niuuor- of the Latin root jnoio I )»lsict‘. 
tality, inscuption, adjoln'nuj. ‘ Ihf Prefixes 

2. Wliat Latin Prefixes moan | pofit, com, dr, op, c.r ? ^ 


. 21. A DINNER IN AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 

{From ‘ Ifisto! y of England,' by Wilhain Longman.) 

TIME OF i:OW\\KD 1. 

Let us' imagine ourselves in one of them, as lookers-on, 
.and that we see a lord sitting down to dinm*r with his 
guests and Ins vassals. All are gathered together in th(' 
hall. At ih('. upper end, on the dais, wdi(*]*i‘ the ground 
is somewhat raiscal and boarded over, sit tlie lord and 
his chief guests. 

They are protected hy a cov(‘ring. which, as our host 
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is a great man, is made of silk. Uelow, in ‘ tlie marsh 
sit tlie vassals, farm servants, and others. The doc^ 
which has lately been widened to let in carts more eas.. 
is closed, to kec'p out the wind, a dim light is let in 
througli tli(' canvas windows, and ‘ tli(‘ marsh ’ is made 
tolerably dry and clean by litter and riislu's. 

Fisli in plenty is served up ; eels and i>ike, and even 
whale, grampus, porpoise, and ‘ sea- wolves ’ may be had. 
There is plenty of beef and plenty of mutton, but it is 
nearly all salted ; and the bread is rather black. Veg(*- 
tables are plentiful enough ; there are no potatoes, but 
there are peas, beans, onions, garlic and leeks, pot herbs 
and sweet herbs. Tliere is fruit enough, though not 
equal to what we now have. There are p(iars, and parti- 
cularly one sort, grown by tl\fi monks of Wavdon, in 
Bcnlfordshire, wliicli aro made into AVardon pics. There 
arc apples, particularly of the sort called ‘ costard.' These 
cost 1«. per 100, or about 12i?. of our money. Peaclu'S, 
and cherries, and mulberries too, are not wanting. 

If we suppose* the entertainment to bo given in 
London, the garden of the Earl of Lincoln, in ITolborii, 
would be ready to furnish a good supidy, for the friiil 
out of it W'as sold for above 1001. of our money in one 
year alone. There is plenty of claret, or rlaireis so 
called because the wine w^as sweetened with Iionoy, and 
afterw’ards strained till it l)ecame clear from our pos- 
sessions in Gascony, and some other sort of sherry from 
Spain, for those who sit on the dais ; and Ixier and cider 
enough for those who sit in ‘ the marsh.' But the beer 
is made of a mixture of barley, wheat, and oats, without 
hops, which have not yet been ‘ found out.’ The in- 
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sipidity of the beer is taken off by spices. There is \vinc, 
'00, made from English vineyards, but it must be sour 
and lit only for Ulie marsh.’ Nobody but the 
iing has glass to drink out of, and he has none to spare 
for his friends ; but he has cups mad(} of cocoa-nuts, of 
gourds, of buffalo-horns, and of beautiful agates for his 
principal guests. 

The ^vooden bowl, the earthen jug, and tlie leathern 
jack serve well enough for the great bulk of the assem- 
blage. The tables are pretty linn, for tlieir legs artiwell 
stuck into the mud lloor. Now' that the guests ai’e 
seated, and ready for their repast, up comes tlici meat 
on a spit, served round by the servants, and each man 
cuts off a bit with liis kniff'., and i)uts it into his wooden 
bowl or on his trencher. Most of the people have w ooden 
spoons, but nobody has a fork. The pitchers and jugs 
are made of earthcnw'are, but the plates or dishes are 
all made of wood. 


ag'-ates ; precious sloiios fouruT 
in the British Isles, 
gar'-lic ; a bulb with a strong taste ; 

used for seasoning'. 
gfam'-puB : a largo hsh of the 
• dolphin family. 

Hol'-born : now near the middle of 


London. * 

in-sip-id'-i-ty ; wanting taste. 
por'-pois&; a large lish, not now 
used as hll^d ; its hide and fal arc 
very useful. 

vas'-sal : one who holds land from 
a superior. 


GBikMMAB NOTES AND EXEBCISES. 


1. Notice The Itelative whicli 
introduces an Adjective seiUencc 
is sometimes preceded by a pre- 
position, as: 'You remember the 
road 6y \Vhich we came. ^ 

2. Analifsc tlic following : — 

(ij The bed in which he slept 
must have been very damp. 

(2) The iron gate is bolted hardy 


At wliicli I knocked in vain ; 

’rile owner's heart is clu^sei- 
barred, 

Who hears me thus complain. 

(3) Ho has reached that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns. 

(4) He knows the post by wliich 

it came. • • 
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22. ANECDOTE OP SIB MATTHEW HALE. 

A (ri’.NTJMLM-VN who possossod Jill (‘Stiilo ill the oust, 
part of Eii<;’l{ind had two sons. 'I’lie older, hoiiijj; of a 
ranihliiitj; disp^isition, wont abroad. AfL(;r sovoi’al years 
liis father died, wlion the yoiing(‘r son, destroyiio^ the 
will that had hoi'ii niad(3 in his elder hrotlu'r's favour, 
seized upon the estate. Tic,* out that liis elder 

l)rother was dc-ad, and lirihed false witnesses to attc'st 
the truth of this n-port. 

Til the eours(‘ of lime tlie (ddiT brother retunu'd, but 
b('in^' in destitute cireuiustaue(‘S, found it difJieult to 
establi?.di his (daims. At length ho mvi with u lawyer, 
wdio iut(‘resltd hims(‘lf in his cause so far as to consult 
the first judge of th(' ag(5. Sir Matthew Hale. Th(! judge 
satisfied hiiiiscdf as to the justice of tluj claims of the 
elder brother, and then promised his assistance. 

'riie cause was tried at (Uielmsford, in Essex. Ou the 
appointed day, Sir Alatthew' Jiale disguised himself in 
the clothes of an hnnost miller wdiom ho had nu't on liis 
way, and entered the county hall, where the cause whs 
to be tried. Here he found out the plaintiff, and enter- 
ing into conversation with him, enquired what were 
his pi*osp(;(;is ; to which tlie plaintiff replied : ‘ My 
cause is very doubtful, aiul if i lose it 1 am ruined for 
life.' 

* Well, honest friend,’ replied the pretended miller, 
‘will you take my advice? Every Englishman has the 
right to take exccjption to any one juryman through- the 
whole twelve; now, do you insist upon your privilege^, 
without giving a reason why, and if possible get me 
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chos(?n in place of some oik* Avhom you shall challenge*, 

^ jld 1 will do you all the service in niy power.’ 

^jTlic plaintiff shook the preteiukd miller by the hand 
and promised to follow his advice ; and so, when the 
clerk called over the names of the jurymen, he objected 
to one of them. The judge on the bench was much 
offended at this liberty. ‘ AVliat do you mean,’ he asked, 

‘ by taking exception to tliat gentleman ‘? ’ 

‘1 mean, my lord,’ said the plaintiff, ‘to assert my 
privilege as an 'Knglishnuin without giving a reason 
why.’ 

The judge had been highly bribed, and in order to 
conceal it by a show of candour, and having confidence 
in the superiority of his party, he saiil : ‘ Well, sir, *whom 
do you wish to have in the place of him you have chal- 
lenged ? ’ 

After a short time spent in looking round upon the 
audience, ‘ily lord,’ said the plaintiff, ‘I will choose 
yonder miller, if you pleasG.’ Accordingly the ‘supposed 
miller was directed to tak(i his place on the jvfry. 

, As soon as the clerk of the court *liad administered 
•the usual oath to all, a little dexterous fellow came into 
the apartment and slipped ten gohhui guineas into the 
hand of every one of the jurymen except the miller, to 
whom he gave but live. 

The cause was opened by thg ])laintitf’s counsel, and 
all the scraps of evidence that could be adduced in liis 
favour .Y ere brought forward. 

.Th(; younger bfother was provided with a great 
number of witnesses, all plentifully bribed like the judge. 

The witnesses deposed* that they were in the same 
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country where the brother died, and had seen the burialj 
of his mortal remains. The judfije summed up the e^^ 
deuce with great gravity and deliberation. ‘ And nC 
gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘ lay your heads together 
and bring in your verdict as you shall deem just.’ 

They waited but a few minutes, and then, supposing 
that all were agreed in favour of the younger brother, 
the judge said : ‘ Gentlemen, are you all agreed ? ’ 

‘ We are, I believe, all agi'eed,’ replied tlie forenuni of 
the jury. 

‘ Hold, my lord,’ replied the miller, ‘\\e are not all 
agreed.’ 

‘ Why,’ said the judge, in a very surly bnic, ‘ what 
reasons have you for disagreeing ? ^ 

‘ 1 have several reasons, iiiy lord,’ replied the miller. 

‘ The first is, they have given to all these gentlemen of 
the jury ten broad pieces of gold, and to me l)ut five*, 
which, you know, is not fair. Besides, 1 have many 
objectionjj to make to the contradictory evidence of the 
witnesses.* ^ 

As the speaker was going on, the judge in great 
surprise stopped him : - 

‘ Where did you come from, and who art? you ’ 

‘ I came from Westminster Hall,’ replied the miller ; 
‘my name is .Matthew Hale. I am Lord Chief Justice*. 
I have observed the iniquity of your proceedings this 
day ; therefore come down from a seat which you are 
nowise worthy to hold. You are one of the coJTiq)t 
parties in this nefarious business. 'I will come up this 
moment and try the cause over again,’ 

, Accordingly Sir^ Matthew went -up with his' miller’s 
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dress, began the trial anew, and subjected the witnesses 
to llie most searching examination. He made the elder 
jl^jtlior’s title to tluj estate pd-fectly clear, and gained a 
Bm[)lete victory in favour of truth and justice. 


ad-min -is-ter-ed : orfcicd or gave, 
at-test': ])rovo. 

au'-di-ence : tJio.SL* wlio atkiiJ a 
meeting. 

can'-dour : fiurne^ri. 
chal'-lenge: i-all out; object to. 
couii'-eel: lnw^u. 
•do-lib-er-a'-tion: ciucful tliougbl. 
de-posed': said. 
de'-Bti-lute : poor, 
e'-vid-ence: stakunouls ; ])iools. 
in-i'-qui-ty : injustice; wickedness. 


jury-men: ilic twelve men who 
serve on a jury; they are sworn 
loimiuiLointo tlie maltor brought 
bt‘forc‘ tliom. and to declare the 
truth of it aecording to the c'^i- 
deiKU' (\j.juro, I sweai). 
ne-fa'-ri-ous : exlnunely wicked, 
plain'-tiif: the ])erson who eojn- 
ineiutes fi law&uit to obtain bis 

pliv'-i-lege : liberty; right, 
su-per-i-or'-i-ty : giviiter power. 


23. THE SLEEP. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browniflg. one of llie most illustrious of Phiglirdi 
poetesses, was born in the, }ear ISOtb As a child she was \ei\\ preco- 
cious, wi iting much before she was le.n yeiir'^ of agt'. b‘or many \enisshc 
su/Teivd from wretdied hoaltli, Imt lia\ing hecoine .stronger she w'as 
mairied to Mr. nrowniiig, and wtnt to live ai Florence, whore she spent 
till* greater part of her reniainii^g years. Her cliief poems* are ‘ Aurora 
Leigh/ * Poems before Congress,’ and of her shorter ]»leceb ‘ The Cry of 
the Children ’ is one of the most beautiful and pathetiT}. She died in 

lahl. 

• 

Of all the thoughls of (iod tliat arc 
Borne iinvai'd unto houIs afar, 

Along the lValmibt\s niuAc dec]\ 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or graci', siir^>asHing iliis — 

‘lie gi\eth Iliri beloved, Nlee}) ? ’ b 


What wtnild we give to our In loxed 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star-tuned liai’p, to sweep. 
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'riiu patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 

The monarch’s crown, to light the brows ?— 
lie giveth His beloved, sleep. 

What do we giv(j to our beloved*? 

A little faith all uiidisproved, 

A little dust to overwecp, 

And bitter nuunories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake : 

He giveth Ilis beloved, sleep. 

‘ Sleep soft, l)eloved ! ’ we sometimes say, 
Ihit have no tune to cluirm away 
. Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy sliimber when 
He giyoth llis beloved, sleep. 

0^.*arth, so full of dreary noises ! 

0 men, with wailing in your voices ! 

0 delved gold, the waller’s heiip ! 

0 strife, 0 curse, that o\\v it fall ! 

God strikes a silence through you all, 

And givetli Jlis beloved, sleei). 

His (b'ws di’op mutely on the liill, 

His cloud above it saibith still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is slied, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He giv(dh Ills belov(id, .sleep. 
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For mo, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the miiminerH k*ai), 
AVould iKAV its wearied vision close., 

AVould cliildlike on His love repose, 

Who giveth His l)elove(^ 42 


And friends, dear friends, --when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bi(‘r ye come to weep, 

Let One, most loving of you nil, 

Hay, ‘ Not a tear must o'vr luj* fall ; 

lie giveth His beltm‘d, sleep.’ is 


blast'-ed: ae'cursod ; bUj^lilinl. 
dole'-ful: full ui sorrow. i 

dt.ved: diij,' with a spiulo. 1 

erst: oiicc ; forjiigiljr. • ! 


muni'-mer.?: clowns ; artors. 
muto'-ly: iioUolessly; quietly. 
Psalm'-ist: David. ‘ So IK' 

Jlis beloved >,U ep.' cxxvii. 2. 


WOKD-BUILDING. 


1. Show how the Latin Prefixes 
nine, in, prt), y»er, dis, contni are 
list'd in helpiiijj; to form \>()rds. 

2. l’i(dv out and jj;ive the iiioaii- 
of tile Prefixes in tlie words : - 

^imranl, surpassing, undisprovcd, 
unniovcdy beloved, overhead. 


n. Tak(' .iwiiy the Prefixes in the 
followinj^ words, ami sliow an hat 
altrr.'ilion is thereby made in their 
meaning's: j^treinalnrc, iinmatnrr, 
rentnimr ml, (Wtravrdiiuinj, dis- 
/uainc, Lomniimjle, suvikiss, over- 
seer. 


24. AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771- 1832) was born at Kdinburgh. His career ati 
a pool began in 1801) with the luiblioation of ‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ’ ; ‘ Marmion’ followed in 1808, and ‘ The Lady of the Lake ’ in 
1810.’ These are his bgst iioems, and excc'l in their description of the 
natural .scenery of the Scottish highlands. In 1814 he publislied 
‘ Waverley,' the first of the long scries of novels upon which liis great 
fame so largi'ly and so deservedly rests. He created llie historical novel 
in such tales as ‘Kenilworth,' ‘-ivanhoe,* and-' Quentin Durward.’ * 
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Duiung tlio brief career of the celebrated patriot, Sir^ 
William Wallace, and when his arms had for a till 
expelled tlic English invaders from his native count' - 
he is said to have undertaken a voyage to Ei*ance ^vith a 
small band of trusty friends, to try what his presence 
— for he was respected through all countries for his 
prowess — might do to induce the Ercnch monarch to 
s('nd to Scotland a body of auxiliary forces, or other 
assistance, to aid the Scots in regaining tlieir iiide- 
peiidence. 

The Scottish chaiiipion was on board a small vessel, 
and steering for Uie ])ortof Dieppe', when a sail appeared 
in tbe, distance, ^\llicll the mariners reganb'd at lirst with 
doubt and apin-elicaisioii, an<l at Inst with confusion and 
dismay. Wallace demaiuU'd to know what was tlui cause 
of tlieir alarm. 

The captain of the ship informed him that the tall 
vessel which was bearing down, v*ith the purpose of 
boarding .that wliich he commanded, was the ship of a 
celebrated liovi'r, ecpially famed for his courage, strength 
of body, and successful piracies. It was commanded hv 
a brave mini named Thomas de Longueville, a French- 
man by Jni’th, but l)y practice one of those pirates who 
called themselves friends to the sea, and eiK'inies io all 
those who sailed upon that element. 

He attacked and plundered vess(‘ls of all nations, like 
one of tin* amdent Nurse sea-kings, as th(\y were termed, 
whose dominion was upon the mountain waves. The 
master added that no vessel could e'seapo the rover by 
flight, so speedy was tlie craft he commanded ; and that 
no crew, howcv(ir hardy, could hope to resist him, when, 
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as was liis usual mode of combat, ho tlirew himstlf on 
board a ship at the head of his followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly, wdiile the master of the sh^ 
with alarm in his countenance and tears in his eyes, 
describ('d to him th(3 certainty of th(‘ir Ix'in^ captured l»y 
tlie lied Hover, a name given to Longueville hecaus(‘ lu' 
usually displayed the blood-red flag which he had now 
hoisted. 

‘ T will clear the narrow seas of this rov(U*,’ said 
AVallace. Then calling together some ten or tweha^ of his 
own followers, to whom the dust of the most d(‘sperate 
battle was like the breath of life, ho commanded them to 
arm themselves and lie flat upon the deck, so as to be out 
of sight. He ordered the mariners below, excepting such 
as were absolutely necessary to manage the vessel, and he 
gave the master instructions, upoti pain of deatli, to steer 
so tliat, while the vessel had the appearance of attmiipting 
to fly, it would in fact permit the lied Jiovc*r to come up 
with them, and do his w’orst. 

Wallace Jiimsolf then lay down on the deck, that 
nothing might be seen vdiich would intimate any purpose, 
of resistance. In a quarter of an hour Do Longuevillc’s 
vessel ran aboard that of tlie champion, and tlic lied 
Rover, casting out grappling-irons to make sure of his 
prize, jumped on the deck in complete armoui*, followed 
by his men, who gave a terrible shout, as if victory had 
already been secured by them. 

But the armed Scots started up at once, and the 
Rover found himself unexi)ectedly crigag(3d with men 
accustomed to consider victory as secure wlien they were 
only opposed as one to 'two or tlu'ee. Wallace himself 
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rushed on the pirate captain, and a dreadful strife l>egan 
ibetween them with such fury that tlie others suspended 
|p^jeir own battle to look on, and seemed l)y common 
j^^lnsent to reefer the issue of the strife to the rc'sult of the 
combat Ix^tween the two chiefs. 

The pirate fouf^ht as w(il as man could do, but 
Wallace’s strength was beyond that of ordinary mortals. 
He dashed the sword from the Piover’s haild, and placed 
him in such i)eril that, to avoid being cut down, he was 
fain to clos(* with the Scottish champion, in liopes of 
overpow’eriiig him in tlH‘- struggle. Tn this he also was 
foiled. 

They f(‘ll on the deck locked in each other’s firms ; but 
the Frenchman fell undermost, and Wallace, lixilig bis 
gi’asp upon his gorget, compressed it so closidy, notwith- 
standing it was u)ade ot the tinest steel, that the blood 
gushed from his eyc'S, nose, and mouth, and he was only 
abl(i to ask for (piarler by signs. 

His men threw down their weapons and begg(‘d for 
mercy when they saw their lefidei* thus sever^'ly handled. 
The victor gi'antcd them all their lives, j)ut took possession 
(^f their vessel and detained them prisoners. 

When he came in sight of the French harbour 
Walliicc alarmed the place by displaying the Hover’s 
colours, as if De Tjongueville were coming to pillage the 
town*. The bells w('rc rung, liorns w’ore blown, and the 
citizens wore hurrjing to anils, when the scene w*as 
c-hangod. The Scottish lion on his shiidd of gold was 
raised’ above tlie piratical flag, which announced that the 
champiim of Scotland was approaching, like a falcon wdth 
his prey in his clutch* 
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ilo laiulid ^Yitll liiri prisoner, and carried hiiii to the 
court of France, \Yhere, ai Wallace's request, tlio rol)herie}i 
which tlie pirate had committed were forgiven, and t|| 
ki]ig even conferred the lionour of knighthood on Su 
Thomns de Loiigiievillo, and olien'd to tak(; him into his 
St rvic('. Jhit ih(! Uov(‘r had contrach'tl sucli a friendship 
for his gtnievoiis victor, that li(i insisted on uniting his 
fortunes with those of Wallace, and fought hy his side in 
many a bloody battle, where the prowess of Sir Thomas 
d(i Lo]igu(*ville was rtunarked as inferior to that of none, 
sav(' of his heroic conqueror. 

ab'-so-lute-ly : n ally. 1 grap'-pling i'-rona: uwed for hold- 

ap-pre-hen'-sion ; alarin. 1 ing a ship to ‘^onu* obji'Ct. 

aux-il'-ia ry ; aiding. j in'-ti-mate : kiiovoi. 

cou-fer'-red : bcstowc'd ujjon. | Norse: belonging to Norw'.ay. 

gor'-get; a piece of avniuiiv for de- | pil'-lage: ]ilmi<ler; rob. 
fending the neck. ; prow'-ess : great hi iuoiy 


GEAMMAR NOTES 

1. N(/ft<y Tlio Ibdativo i*i 
frequently omitted, an John slunred 
mo, tho hi i.:o he luisjmt icon, (irhlch 
he hniijiud won). 

2. SuppJtf tnc omilte<L relulivo . 
and. then onaJijse ; - 

(1) I tell ol tlif' thric'- famous , 
deiMlfl slie wrought in auMcnt 
da) s. 


AND EXERCISES. 

(2) I am piOnarcli of all T Rinv«‘_v, 
^^y right there is none to d - 
pute. 

(1) My teacher answered all Ihe 
questions I asked liim. < ‘ 
feed fat the ancient grudge I l'»ar 
him. (o) The liowers that pavdiMn »• 
grows are beautiful. (G) 'I’lit* id* a 
you mention is a good one. 


25. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

SUNBEAMS AND TIIEIK WORK. 

{From ‘ The Fairyland of Science! hy Arabella Bncldey.) 

Wkat work do the sunbeams do for us? They do two 
things— they give us light and heat. It is by means of 
them alone that we see anything. When the room was 
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dark you could not distinguish the tabl(‘, the chairs, oi* 
V'cn the walls of the room. Why ? J5ecause they had 
pji^ht-waves to send to your eyi‘. 

Hut as the sunbeams l)egau to pour in at the window, 
the waves played ui)Oii the Ihinj^^s in the room ; and when 
they hit them they bounded off them back to your 
eye, as a wave of the sea bounds back from a rock, iiiid 
strikes against a passing boat. Then, when Ihey fell 
upon your eye, they entered it, and excited the re tina, 
and the nerves; and the iniaj^e of the chair or tin* table 
was carried to your brain. 

Some substances send back hardly any waves of li^'.ld, 
but let tlu'iu all pass thronj^h them. A pane of clear 
glass, for instance, lets nearly all the light- vaves^* pass 
through it ; and therefore you often cannot see tlu* glass, 
because no light niessen^'rs come back to you from it. 
Thus people have sometimes walked up against a glass 
door, and broken it, not seeing it was there. Those sul)- 
stances arc transparent, yvdiich, for some rea;^on un- 
known to us, allow the ether-waves to pas^ through 
them. In cl(*ar glass, all the light-wnv^'S pasn tlu’ough ; 
while in a white wall the larger part of the rays is 
ixdlei'ted back to the eye. 

Into polished shining metal the waves hardly ent(‘r 
at all, but are tin own back from the surface; and so a 
steel knife or a silver spoon is very bright ami is ck'arly 
seen. Quicksilver is put at the back of looking-glasses 
because it rcdlects so many waves. 

The Vellected liglit-waves not only make us see things, 
but they make us’see them in different colours. Imagino 
a sunbeam playing on a leaf ; i)art of its waves bound 

o 
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wtnii^^'liL l»{u*k fruiJi it to our eye, and make u« sec ilu 
hurfaee of the leaf; ))Ut the rest ‘jjo rijjjlit into Uie 
itself, and llieie some of them are used up and 
prisoners. 

Tile red, orange', yellow, hliie, indigo, and violet 
waves are all useful to the h'af, and it does not lot tlaun 
go again. Ilut it eannot absorb the green waves, and so 
it thi’ows them back ; and they travc'l to your eye, and 
make you sei' a green colour. 

So, wlieii you say a le'af is green, you me'a.n that the 
le'af doeh not \Nant the' greeai A\ave'S e)l‘ the sunbe am, ])ut 
sends them l)ack te) you. In the same way the- scai’le't 
geranium re'jects the red waves ; a^^hil(; tablecloth seiiels 
bae-k ‘nearly the wliole of the \Naves, and a. black ceiat 
scare'e'ly any. 

Is it not strange that the're* is re'ally ne) sued) thing as 
colour in the leaf, the. tabh*, the' coat, e>i the geranium ; 
th.at we see them of dillereiit ce.dean s because they send 
back only cerlain-coloureel wave;s to our eye? 

So far, we have spoken oiiiy of light ; but hold your 
hand in the sun, and feel tla* lu'at of the sunbeams, and 
tlien consider if the waves of lu'at do not do work also. 
There are many wa\es in a. sunbeam Mhich move too 
slowly to make us see light ^^]len they hit our eyi? ; but 
we can le'cl them as heat, though W(-' cannot see them as 
light. The simplest way of feeling heat-waves is to hold 
a warm llat-iron lU'ar your face. You know that no 
light cjunes from it, yet you can feel the heat-waves 
beating violently against your face.' 

Now there are many of these dai’k heat-rays in a 
sunbeam, and it is they that do most of the work in the 
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.world. U is till) hotit-wa\rs that iiiakc tlio air iiut, and 
fw (‘iiusc it to rise, and niako winds and air ciirrent.s; 
f^Vd Un-St* «^ivo vihr, to oc(‘aji fiirn-nls. It is thtsso 

hark rays, a^^ain, that strike upon tlie land and ^i\i; it 
tho warmth whit'll (‘iiahlos plants to j^row'. It is they 
also that keep np tho warmth in oar own ho(li«*s, lioth liy 
coming to ns dirt‘ctly from the sim, and also in a very 
roiindahout way through plants. 

(\)al is made of plants, and (he heat it gives out is 
the heat those pliints once look in. Think how much 
work is done hy lairning coal. Not (‘iily are oiir lionses 
warmed hy coal fires and lighteil hy coal gas, hut our 
st(,;am-enguies and machinery work enlir' ly hy water 
which has heeii turned into steam hy tlii' heat of coa! 
lir(‘s; and our steamhoats travel all o\er the world hy 
means of the same [lowl’r. Jn llie same way tiie oil cd 
our lamps comes eitlier from olivi's, which grow on trees, 
or from coal and the remains of plants or animals in the 
earth. 

liven our tallow candles are made of mutkin-fat, and 
slu ep eat grass ; and so, turn which wny we will, we lind 
tliat the light and lieat on our earth, whether it comes 
from fires, nr candles, <»r lamps, or gas, and whethcT it 
moves machinery, or drives a. train, or propels a sliip, is 
equally the woik of tliose wuaos of ether coming from 

file sun, whicli makes what we eall a sunbeam. 

• 

ab-sorb' : lo aimk, ui su»-k in. jjll scan . 

(liB-tiii'-guish : lo Im ..rcn clc.el, ge-ra'-iii-um : .iinlriDssrr 
ur s-i']i‘aialrl\ . , pro-puls': foi wanl. 

e'-tl^er : uu L-xliriiu ly tliiii ti ana-par -ent : al>li* to Lm; sclii 

stance Huppubcil to bcprcbout in . through quite dibtiiictly 
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1. Cliant^p tho iiiL'auin'^s of tbc 
following' words by llio uso of 
Prefixes .sVfiWt.’, set cur, i>olitc, 
Ubctal, rc'ioluU', yrcJaiincd. 

2. Give* the iiu‘anin;j;s of Uu* fol- 
lowing Latin Prefixes and two 


examples of Ihc use of <*acli : - 
uitcr, ]tfr, (Ic, sc, subter, (ul, ante.^ 
:t. With llie Latin root jiujio , 

1 Ib'e, and tlie Prefixes rc, subtc, , 
make Kiiglisli words andyivo their 
meanings. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


26. HOBINSON CRUSOE AND FRIDAY. 

Daniel Dofoo was born in London in the year IbbS. lie was an ardent 
politieian and was twice impiisoiud on account of some ol bis political 
pamphlets. Dining tin; latter ;^eajs of his lile he published the w’orks^ 
of liction by wl icli he is now best known. ‘Robinson Crusoo ’ appeared* 
in 171th and i nmediately obtained the popularity which it has ncua* 
Iijsi. Among ] is other works is his ‘History of the Plague.' He died 
111 London in 

I'AllT 1. 

When 1 was coiiie down ihv. bill to tlui shore, being the 
south-west point of llu* islaml, 1 w'as perleetly confounded 
and amazed — nor is it i)ossil)l(i'' for me to e\]»ress the 
horror of my mind — at seeing tlie shore spread with skulls, 
liauds, feet, and other l>ones of liiiuiaii bodies; and 
])artieiilar.ly 1 observed a place wdievc there had binm a 
lire made, iyid acivchi dug iu the eartli, where I supposed 
the sa\ago wretches had sat down to their inhuman 
i'eastings upon llie ljudies of their fellow-creatures. 

1 ^Yas so ashmished with tlie sight of tlu'se things, 
tliat i entertained no notion of any dangiir to myself 
from it for a long wliile. All my a])prehensions were 
buried in the thoughts of such a pitch of inhuman bru- 
tality, and the horror of the degeneracy <>f human natures, 
which, though I had heard of it often, yet I had never 
had so near a view t)f it before. 1 turned away my face 
fi om the horrid spectacle. 

^ Some time afterwards 1 was surprised early one 
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moniingwith Rocin" no Icks than five canoos all on shore 
j.o<^othcT on my shhi of the ishuul, and th(» jx'oplo ylio 
to tlK'in all landed. I ohsc rvcwl, hy tln^ liolp of 
my ])(‘rspo(‘tive-jj;IaRS, tluit they w(a’e no lt‘ss tlnui thirty 
in numhor, and Unit they had a tiro hindlod. AVhilo f 
Avas thus loohiii'f on them, I i)oreeivt‘d i\\o miscTalde 
yr('irhes (Ira.i^j^'cMl IVom the boats, where* it se(‘nis they 
W(Te laid hy, and W('re now brought out for Ihe slaii.^;hler. 

, I p(‘reeived one of them iminediafely fall, b»‘inp; 
bnoehed down, I snp])oso, wilh a. (‘Inb or yo()d('n sword 
- for that was their way- and two or lhr(‘(^ otlua-s w’ore 
at work iinmediatc^ly, enttini^ him opcai for tli(‘ir cookery, 
while the’otluw victim was left s(andin<^ )>y hinrself till 
they slaaild be r(‘ady for him. fn that V('ry ’moment 
this poor wret(di, st'eiij;':? hims(‘lf a littb* at liberiy, and 
nn))onnd, nature inspir'd liim with hopes of life, and he 
started aw’ay from them, and ran with incredibb' swiftness 
alon^ th(‘ sands dir<‘ctly towards m(‘ ; T mean, towards 
that part of the coast where my habitation was. 

I w'a-s dreadfully fri,L,ditoniMl, t must acbnowledgo, 
•wdnm I p(!re('iv('d him run my way, and esjua-ially when, 
• as I thonght, I saw him ])nrsn(Ml by 1li(‘ whole body <if 
savages. Ihovcjver, 1 kept my station, and mv s[>irits 
began to reeo\er when 1 found that Ihore were m^t above 
tliree nuai that followed him; and still more was I 
cneonraged when 1 found tkat h(' ontstrip])ed them 
exceedingly in running, and gaiiH'd ground on them, so 
that if he could hut hold out, 1 saw* easily that lu‘ would 
fairly away from tlicm all. 

it fame very warmly upon my tlioii.^hts, ami imlcctl 
irniftistibly, that now was? my time to eot a servant, *aml 
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povluips a conipanion, or assistant, niul that I was 
plainly called Iw rrovidoiioe to save this ])oor crc'atureV' 
lile. I iniinediately fetched my two guns, and gcdtiii^/ 
up again willi tlie same liaslt' to tli(‘ toj) of the In’ll, 1 
crossed towards tlie sea, and liaving a. very sliort cut, 
and all downhill, ])Iac(M] mysi lf in IIm' way hehveen Ihe 
pursiKTs and tli<' pursued, hallooing aloud to him lha,t 
H(hI, ^^ho, hudiing l)a('k, ^^as at Jirsi p(‘rha]»s as miicli 
frightened at m(‘ as at tlaan. 

1 Ixrkoned ^\ith my hand to him tf) come hack, and 
in the meanlimc slowly advanced towards the tw'o that 
folloW(‘d; Huai rushing a.t oner* upon ilu* foremost, 1 
knocked him dt>wn with the slock of my piecs'. 1 \vas 
loatli to tire, l)(‘caiise I would not have the j‘est liear, 
thougli at tliat distama* it would not hav(‘ l»ecn (‘asily 
lieard, and lieiiig out of sight of Die smoke too, they 
would iu)t laive i ‘asily known wdiat to make of it. 

Having kuockid this f<‘ll()W’ down, tin* other who 
pursued him stopped, as if he had hoen fright(*ued, ami 
I adva-uced n.paee towards him ; hut as I came m‘arer, 1 
perc(‘ived ])rcsentl} he had a how and arrowy and W’as 
iittiug it to shoot at me, so f. w^as then necessitated to 
shoot at liini lirst, which T did, and kilkxl him at the first 
shot. 

The poor savage wlio fhxl, hut had stoiiju'd, though 
lie saw hotli iiis enenii(‘S (alh-ii and killed, as he tliouglit, 
yet was so frigliteiied with the fire and noise of my jiieco 
that he stood stock still, and neither came forward nor 
wont backward, thongli he setmiod railier inclined to fly 
than to come on. J halloocal again to liim, and made 
signs to come forward, wdiicli ho c^asily understood, and 
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caino a little way, then stop])e(l again, and tlion a Utile 
fartluT, and stopjK^d again ; and [ could Hk'H perei h\; 
j/'iat he stood ireiiihling, as if he liad been tiikciii prisoiuT 
li.iul had just heeii to lx* Killed as his two ('neinies were. 

ap-prc-heij'-sions : fi'fiis. i crnl^ I ). 

bru-tal'-i-ty : cruelly. ' iii-hu'-inan : uiertuies®;; 

con-founcV-cd : asloni'^lif d ; sni . ir-re-sist'-i-bly : not to lx* op])os.' I 

<.r \\lilislon<l, 

(le-gen'-f;r-a-cy : a grow in*: ' niis'-er-a-ble : iniluippy; jiitiablo. 

wii'lie'liie''^. -3 >cf s'*8i-ta-tcd : coin pel It'll ; foi cv<l. 

ox-ceed'-ing-ly : vi-rv. per-spev.'-tive glass : s]>y-glji'^s ; tel- 

4iab-i-la'-tioii ; dwelling. cseopo. 

in-crerC-i-blft : luielly lo lx* be- Pro'-vid-ence : (Jod. 
lie\"d; \ery gn-Jit (Ii. ill not ^ spcc'-ta-cle : ; igld. 

GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 

1. Sniicp cdn'fHlhj ' 2. Analyse the follow in ~ 

lencci lluit liioK like Ailjeifire (I) 'I’his c\c*iiing inj fiitn^r 
sentence'; an* not ^o; tliey are ei- lieavd (he Uriinc Minisler, who was 
ilejwndent. • addv;.';sing a largf* audience. 

h ) 11 V n/ei the KUnu who [tvul - (2) My tcacdicr spent her lioli- 

he) ini'i nthnq to the li'yieie, days in the fialn* Oixtriel, whero 

{h) rIoJni ireiif to Fj^onltm^ trheie she was gi-ejUly pleased witli the 

{and tJieie) h. enjoyed himself. tine sot neiv. 

27. ROBINSON CRUSOE AND FRIDAY. 

PMIT IT. 

I iiKOKONKn him a^aiii to come to me, anil gavo liim 
all ilio signs of ('nf'omag<‘monl that I could think of; 
iuiil.lic cam*' nearer ami nearer, kneeling down overv ten 
or twelve, slei)s, in token of ^acknowledgment for my 
saving his life. T smiled at him, and looked pleasa.)\lly, 
and l)ockoned to him to come still nearer. At length he 
came close tome, alid then he kneeled down again, kissed 
the ground, and laid his lu'ad upon the ground, and 
taking me hy the foot, set my foot upon his Innul : IJiis, 
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it wjis ill tokm of swearing to be my slavci fo> ^ 

ever. 

T look him np and made mncdi of him, and (‘neounigo^-^r 
liim all [ couM. Ihil tlua’e was mor(' work to do jtI ; 
for T per('(‘iv(Hl the savag(' whom 1 laid knocked down 
w^as not kill(‘d; so I pointed to him, and showed him 
the savage, tlpit ho was not dead. Ujion this he spoke 
some words to mo, and though T could not understand 
them, yet T thought th(\y wer{‘ pleasant to hear, for they 
were the first sound of a man’s voice tliat J had heard, 
my own excejited, for above twenty-five yc^ars. 

But there was no time for such r(dh‘ctions now. The 
savage \\lio was knocked down ri*covered himself so far 
as to sit up ui)on the ground, and I p(‘i'C(‘ived that my 
savage began to be afraid ; but when T saw tb.at, I ]W('- 
sont('d my other [)iece a.t the man, as if T would shoot - 
him. Upon tliis m\j savag(‘-~-for so 1 call him now — 
made a motion to me to lend him my sword, which hung- 
naked in a belt by my side ; so 1 did. 

lie no sooiu'i* laid it, but he runs to his en(‘my, and 
at one blow cut off his Ivad so cleverly, no exi cutioner 
could have done* it sooner or better; which I thought 
very strang<; for one who, T had reason to believe, never 
saw a sword in his life^ before, excejit their own wood(n 
swords. Wlun he had dom* this lie comes laughing to 
me in sign of triumph, apd brought mt' the sword again, 
and with abundance of g(‘stur<'s, wliic.li I did not under- 
stand, laid it down, witli the head of tlie savage lu^ had 
killed, just before uk*. 

But that which astonished him most was to know 
Jiov^ I had killed the other Indian so far oil ; so, pointing 
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-() liiin, lie maclo to rao to lot him go to liim ; and 
had<‘ liini go as well as T could. Wl]on he came to him 
stood Ulv(‘ one jiinazed, looking at him, turning him 
iivst on one side, then on the other; look(‘d at the \YOund 
tlie bullet lifvd mad(', which, it seems, was just in his 
l)r(‘ast, where it had made a hole, hut no great quantity 
of blood had tiowed. 

IT(‘ took uj) the 1)0W and arrows, and came hack ; so 
I turned to go away, and beckoiu'd to him to follow me, 
making signs to him Hint more rcught come after them. 
Upon this he made signs to.me that lie should hiivy the 
bodies with sand that they might not ho seen by the rc'st 
if they follow(‘d ; and so I mad(* signs to Ir'ni agaiq to do 
so. lie fell to work, and in an instant he had scraped a 
hole in the sand with his hands big enough to bury the 
tirst in, and tlu'ii dragged him into it and covered liini, 
and did so by the other also. 1 ladievo he had burie,d 
them both in a quart(T of an hour. 

Tlicn calling him awa^% I carried him, not to my 
castle, but tpiite away to my cave, oq tin* farther ]nirt of 
the island. Jlca-e T gave him bread and*a bunch of raisins 
•to (‘at, and a draught of water, which 1 found he was 
indeed in great distress for, from his running ; and having 
l efreshed him, I mad(' signs for him to go and lie down 
to sl(K‘p, pointing to a place whore I had laid a gn^it 
parc(‘l of ric(‘-straw', and a blank(‘t upon it, which I us(‘d 
to sleep upon myself sometimes ; s=v> the poor ci*ealiir(‘ 
lay down an<l went to slecq^. 

Aftc'r he had slumbered, rather tlian slo]^t, about 
half an iumr, he awoke again, and came out of the cave 
to me, for I had been milking my goats wbicli I bad •in 
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t]i(‘ onclosnro just by. Wlu'ti lio ospiotlino, he came run' 
niii.t:; to me, laying; himself down upon the ground, wkj 
all till' possil>l(i signs of a liumide, tliankful disposition. - 
At last ho lays liis hoad ilat upon the ground eloso to 
my foot, and sets my otluT foot ii])on liis liead as ho had 
(lone before ; and iil'liT this made all (he signs to me of 
suhj(‘('i.ii»n, servitude and siihmissimi imagimihli', to let 
me know how hi' would serve mi' so long as he lived. 1 
understood him in many things, and led. him know I was 
very Widl pleased with him. In a liltli* time L lu^gan to 
speak to him, and teach him to speak t,o me: and iirst I 
lot him know his name should he /•Va/a//, which was the 
day 1 savi'd his life. 

Danikl Dkfok ((((Ittplrd), 


a-bun'V'-ance ; plenty ; a 
nuiny. 

ac-kiiow'-lcdg-incnt : admission ; 

enuffssion ; ownin.i;, 
dis-pos-i'-tion : nat ni o. 
en-clo'-sure : a piece of •];ronna 
suuoiin<lcMl by a wall or fonco. 
en-cour'-aged ; chcoieil. 

G-spied': saw*. 

ex-e-cu'-tion-cr : one wbdso duty i 
is to]mt ciiininals to (Icalli. 
gest'-ures : ‘<igns made by move- 
iiicnts of tlie body. 


im-a'-gin-a-ble ; able to bi* tliouglit 

»f. 

per-ceived': saw. 
rai'-Bins : drb'd ^o’apes. 
rc-flec'-tiOiiB: thoughts, 
j ser'-vi-tiiie : tlu* condition of a 
j slay(‘ ; bondage. 

sob-jec'-Uon ; obedic'noe {L, suh 
mder ; Jdcit^ - to throw), 
sub-inis'-sicn: humility (li. .s?//; 
nndor ; mifh) I ‘-l Uvl). 

' tri'-umph : joy vrsijlliiig from siu‘- 
j eess. 


28. GLIMPSES OP SCIENCE. 

MIliAOR. 

(A<la]>lcil from Tfarfwiff's ‘ The Arrinl Worhl.') 

Neitiict a star Ix yond our utinosphoro, nor any romota 
liody actually within it, is seen in its right place. Tlio 
western snn still seems to shine upon us after his orb 
has really set ; and before the moon has actually risen 
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her imago makes its appearance in the sky. Oiir eyer 
in fact, are constantly deceiving us. 

Sometimes a great local heat or cold, by prodiicn^’i 
considiH'able changes in the density and I'ofractive powol' 
of the air, gives rise to phenomena of a very interesting 
kind. Such phenoimma have received the ]iame of 
and they are sometimes of so extraordinary a naiure, as 
to reseml)le more the effects of magic than the results of 
natural causes. 

The commonest cases of mirage, which have long 
been observed, and known by the name of lanmhuj, ai‘e 
when distant objects -villages, coasts, ships -though 
actually situated below the horizon, seem raised jibovo it, 
and become visible to the naked eye, or througli a tele- 
scope ; a deception which often takes place without tluj 
spectator being aware that it is* one. 

A truly magical case of looming was observed at 
DoATr on IMay 20, 1868. Tlie cupola of the catlie<lral 
and Napoleon’s cohimn at Bc ulogm- wt^ro idainly se(‘n l)y 
the naked eye. Through a gl^^:s of ordinary powcT, lht‘ 
entrance of the harbour, its bghthous(% its ships and the 
surrounding buildings were distinctly visil)l(', as well as 
th (3 chief outlines of the (*.oast and a gn'at number of 
villag(‘S and farms, with tluur windows illuminated by 
th(‘ setting sun. 

While the spectators wore obsorvhig all these objects, 
a locomotive w^as seen to leave IJoulogne, and to di’iv(' 
along with its clouds of steam in the direction of Calais. 
Boon after sunset the wonderful illusion vanislu-d, most 
probably not to reappear ujitil after the lapse of many 
years. 
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in other cases of mirage, wliicli arc extremely common 
I’oss extensive sheets of calm water, distant objects fix'- 
ll eutly seem inverted alcove their triui positioji. Usually 
hi images are seeji hi the air, namely, an erect inmge in 
Nvhat appears to be the true position, and an inverted 
imago above it. Sometimes, however, there are three 
images -the iippcn* and lower being erect. 

'rile phenoiiK'Hon of mirage is never 
more striking and delusive than when it 
ei'(‘ates a fa,lse appearanci* of water in a 
place actually occupied by. hot and dry 
ground. Wlien the sun rises over the 
desert of th.t^ Sahara, all distant objects 
appear shari) and distinct ; but as soon 
as the ground and tla^ air in contact 
with it become heated, a*kind of tremu- 
lous agitation seems to arise. 

'rile* rays of the sun siaan to impart 
the undulations of the sea to the arid 
sands. If, at the same tinu*, the weather 
is calm and no wind disperses the lu^iitad air, the mirage 
appears with all its magical illusions, and the waterless 
desert S(H‘ms transformed into a lake, which reJlects the 
inverted image of all the objects that rise abovi* its level. 

'riie dickering movements of the relh'cted images 
thus seen grc'atly vesembhi the apiiearances produced 
by the riiipling of waves on a. lake; but jirobably the 
must striking feature in llie illusion is the gleam of the 
rcillected sky. 

'riie sky itsi'lf and its reflection in water so far exceed 
in brightness all other objects in an ordinary landsca]Je, 
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iliMt ulioii lllir. is sitji in ji tlic: skv*^,^ 

("iniiot 1)0, Llui ohsc'iViM* Iccls coiiiprlU'd to uscilbL* it* ij 

wuUm*. 

tli(‘ b’i‘(*iu*li <‘\j)c(liii(>n to uiidc'*! 

Xnpoloon, ilu- illusion of llu* ^vils often a source 

(ji {^ru'-vous disaptK>intmeiit to tlie nnny. When after a 
long niavch through the desert, tlu^ d(‘cei)livii horizon 
showi'd them the Idiie mirror of a- lake in tlie midst of 
the arid sands, tliey hailed it with i‘\(*lama,lions (d‘ delight, 
and liasteiu'd towards ih(‘ imaginary short'; hut, as they 
a[>[)Voacln-d, it still rt‘t‘ed<‘d before Hum, as il’ in mockery 
of their vain efforts to ri'aeli it. 


• ir'-id ; p.iHhrd; \(js hot aiidtln. j 
at'-iuo-«phere ; (he air Muiouudii''^ 
‘.lu‘ ((.IvfcK, vaiumr; 

a |d(*bc). 

ciith-c'-dral : Iho pi iiu iaal dun* li 
in a di'diirt in \\liich tin- hislio]* 
h.i-^ li'u. seal. 

cu'-po-'a: a d<mn', liki' ii imp n[»- 
sjdc down, pl.wt d on llic lop id 
<1 liuildin-*. 

dio-iiiu-t'-ly . j.hiiislu 
cx-cla-iua'-tions ; i lii.s. 

Rricv'-ouh: p.iinUil. 
lio-ri'-zoii : ihi- ;ipi)ai('iil l)i»midtirv 
line hi twi I It imrlli and .-.ky. 
il'lu'-mi-ua-ted : lii^liti d uj). 


il-hi'*&inii : di • rjdum , oi lor. 
iu-vcil'-cd: timuvl up.ndc down 
( |j. in into ; r«’i /o I (in in. 
lo-c j-mo'-tive : a railway ••inniin. 
inl-rage' : piun. mc-vahzh. 
phcu-om'-en-on : (plnnil, idn no 
im na; an appoaianoo. 
rc-flect'-ed : laml, or thrown hm k 
(ia}Sol' liglit arc /r/h < /rd I'lnin 
a nin »‘or). 

j Vo-frac -tive : Inoki'n or alU n d in' 
j diivtlion of li;,dit an i, 

I l.ndrtl ill pa-.^in.-d lie»n:;h wal.- i 

' nr ;.da.-'.). 

trem'-u-louh : irrmhhn/-, ‘-.hakinz. 

' un du»la'-tioiib ; w,i\v niooinont . 


ORAHIMAR IJOTES AND EXERCISES. 


1 Xfifnit: .1 1 ‘c il n hit i\i‘ piu- 
nmiii and iiiii\ inlmdiici an .idj‘'V- 
inc '-•■nlcccc v.ljii) it lollow.s Mtc/t 
and lUr sann’. 

‘i. .hull If /' the follnirmtf: 

(i; 1 liki ^ucli [»ici:o ah In. lo 
Llll'.-. 

I‘J) TJic inadi'i di‘',cr\id llio 
haiiio icccplion a.i iho horvant j^ot. 

I'.'i) 'I’liu j-pirit, ^vllo bidolli by 
biinscli 


In till' land ol mist and .-nnw’, 
lb- lo\Ld ilic bii'il tinit brad 
liic in. in 

AVlio hliol iiini will! Ins Imw. 

) 'rile hov stood on the inunin-^ 

d- ;-k, 

Whence <ill tjiit lie liad lb d 
Thu Ifann; that lit llui battle . 
w ici-k 

Slioiio loiiiid liiiii o’er the 
dead. 
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29. THE aETURH OF COLUMBUS. 

•{I'luni ‘ TIu: licnjnttf Fcrdmand o}id l abilit,'’ luf IT. //. VuimH ) 

William Hickliiig Prescott, jin Ai'I'-ucmm liislon.iii, '\:ih l»oni ut Siilrm, 

17 !Kj. While ill ci)lli*”Ci ho io^t ))>' jin iici-i<li iil the !“i;4hl (»f one of hi.- 
ryos, iiiul llio heo;iiji«; ANojilv a.', to deliM liiiM fuaii iiri\ 2>ui.siiit ni 

whifli slrftiig oM'Niglil wiis imlisiioii.-iihlc. tq^oiil soiiio liino in 

J' rauoc aii<l Italy, ho loUiriied to Ainoi ioa iiiid K'lllnl down to 
liteiiiry work. Aided hy ji itader, ho studied hi:; nuhjeet lor ton ^oai.., 
and then ]u’oduced Ins gieat work, ‘ The Reign of Ferdinand and Ibahi-lla,’ 
111 Tin's liook wiis rooeuod with eidiiu.-.ia-'iii. ' Aniou.'' Ins i )1 In t 

works an* ' The Conquest of Mexico ’ .ind “ The Conquest of Peru,' both 
ol whicli eontiiin hisloiy ]»rcbonlod in a niobt jihating way. lie *diod 
in ISdll. 

ilu* Spring of L !!);{, wiiilc llio coiirl N\;ih still :il Uaici.*- 
Joiia, Icttid’s \vci(‘ iTc't*i\itl IVuiii ChrislnpluT (’ohinibiis 
aiinoiincing liis ictuni U) Sjniiu a, ml the successful 
acliieveiiieiit of liis k»veat ciiteJ'pi’ibe liy liir iliMantry of 
lam] l)(‘y(jml tlio wcstini ocean. The ami as- 

loiiisliiuent vaisc-d liy Ihfs intelligence wcd'e pi'o))oi*tioneil 
h) th(‘ sci'pticism ^Yith ^^]lich liis project had la'cii oii- 
j<j;inally \iew('d. The ,S(mTei.t>i!« were now lilled Avith a 
natural iin|)atieiice to a^ij[•erlain tin* i‘\lent and other 
Itarliculars of the important diseoxery, and ihey Ivam^- 
milted instadit iustniclions to tlie jitUiiirtil to vt‘pair to 
J^aveelona as soott as Ik^ sliould have nuide arranj^enieiils 
for llte further pi'oseeution of his enh-r[)rise. 

The jj[reat mn i,i’atoi' had siiceec ded, as is a\« 11 known, 
in deseryijtj' I.tnd on Friday, Oetol»er 1‘2, J lh2. After 
some months spent in exjiloriiii; Ihe deli'^ldful n oions 
now for the livst time tlirown open to the eyes of 
a J'hirojiean, lie (anharked in the month of January 
1 hJIi for Spain. <.)ne of his vessels Iiad prexiously 
foundered and another liad di'serted him, so that ho 
was left alone to retrace his course ^icioos the Atlantic. 
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AlLfi* ii iiiowt Icmpiisiuous voyiigc he was compelled Co 
lako shellia* in tlie Tagus, sorely against his inclination .j 

After a brief delay, the admiral resumed his voyagei 
and, crossing the bar of Saltes, entered the harbour of 
Talos al)Out noon on March 15, 11911, being exactly seven 
imuiths and eh‘ven days since his departure iVoin that 
port. 

(Jreat was tli(‘. agitation in the little community of 
Palos as tiny belieldthe well-known vessel of tlieadmiial 
re-entering their harbour. Their desponding imagina- 
tions had long since consigned him to a waicay grave ; 
for they had experienced tlie most stormy and disasti'ous 
V, inter within the n'collection of the oldest mariners. 
Most of them laid relations or friends on board. They 
thronged immediately to the shore*, to assure themsedves 
with thidr own eyes of the truth, of their return. AVhen 
they beheld their faces once more, and saw them accom- 
panied by the numerous evidences wliich they brought 
back of the success of. the expedition, they burst foi th in 
acclamations of joy and gratvilatiun. They awaited tlie 
landing of IJohiinbus, when the whole population of the 
place accompanied him and his crew to the jirijicipal 
chnivli, wliere solemn thanksgivings were otfered up for 
their I’lduru, while every bell in the village sent forth a 
j('yous peal in honour of the glorious event. 

The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself 
before the sovereigns to protract his stay long at Palos, 
lie took with him on his journey specim(*ns of the niulti- 
farious products of tlie iiewly-discuvcred regions. IJo 
was accomjianied by several of llie- native islanders, 
arrayed in tlujir simple barbaric costume, and decorated, • 
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n(^ passed thron^^h tla^ principal cities, with collars, 
|)raccl(‘ts, and otlicr ornaments ol' <^ol<I, riuloly fashioinal. 
jfTo oxhihited also considerable (piaiititios of the sann^ 
|)i(‘ta.l in dust or in (a’nd(‘ masses, ninn(*rons vce<*|{ihlc 
(‘\o(.i('s, and sev<*i*al Kinds of jjnadrnpeds nnK)u>\vn in 
Mnrop(', and la’i'ds \\Iif>;-n' variety •*(' e::iiuly plnnnn^e Li^ave 
a hrill ia.nl. rlleel, to the pa.j;;eant. 

The a<lniirars ]aoc;ress throned' tlu' 'ronnlry was 
<‘Verv\vhore imped(sl by the mullitnd( S throneinir fbrth 
k) fj^azo at th(‘ extraordinary spocilaeh', and the morn 
(xtraordinary man, who, in the (‘inphatie lanfjjnat^^o of 
that tiiiu' -which has now lost its forcai from its 
faaailiarity— llrst revealed the existence of a ‘ new world.’ 
As he passc'd through the busy, populous city of Sxn’ille, 
ev(‘ry window, l)alcoJiy, and liousctop which (amid afford 
a glimpse of him is described to have been crowd(‘d with 
sp('(d.atovs. 

It was the middh'. of April befon* Columbus .ivaclual 
Ibircelona. The nobility and cavalkTS in attendance (m 
the court, togelh(*r with the authorities of the^city, came 
U) the gales to receive liini, and (‘sc^n’led him to the 
ihyal presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were seatid 
*with their son, Prince John, under a superb canopj" of 
stab', awaiting his arrival. 

On his approach they rose from their seats, and 
extending tludr hands to him to salut(‘, caused him to be 
S('ated b( for(' th(‘ni. These wof(' unprecedented raarlcs 
of ('.ondescension to a person of Columbus’s rank, in the 
liaugl.ty and ceiannpnious court of Castile. It was in- 
d(‘(‘*d the proudest moment in the life of Columbus, 
lit* had firmly ostaldisluMl tlic^ truth of his long-cont(‘sted 
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LlK't)ry, in tlio taco of arguuiont, siioor, scopficifini, aii(j| 
conlojupt. llo liad jicliiov('il this, not by chance', l)iit')' 
calculationj sii])p()rt('(l ihvoiigli the most adverse circum 
stances by consummate conduct. The honours paia 
luni -‘^^lu(dl had hitherto been reserved only for rank, 
or fortune, or military success purcliased by the Idood 
and tears of thousands —were, in his ease;, a homage to 
intellectual power successfully exerted in behalf of the 
noblest int ‘rests of humanity. 

After a hvii'f interval, the sovereigns re(]uested from 
(kdumhiis a ixudtal of his adventures. His manner was 
sedate and dignified, hut warmed by the glow of iiatural 
eiitiuisiasm. Ih^ eniimorahHl the several islands winch 
lie liad visih'd, (‘xpatiatod on the temperate character of 
the cliimde and the' capacity of the soil for e\ery variety 
of agricultural production, appealing- to tlio samples im- 
[lorted by liim as evidence of tludr natural fruilfiilnoss. 
Ho dwelt more at large on tlio precious metals to be 
found in<tliese islands, wliichwic inferred loss from the 
speeinK'nsiactually obtaim'd, than from the uniform testi- 
mony of tlu' natm'S to their abundance in the unexplored 
regions of the interior. Lastly, lie pointed out the wide 
sco])0 a (lorded to Christian zeal in the illumination of a 
race of men ^^]losc minds, far from being wedded to any 
system of idolatry, ^vei-e prepared by their extreme simpli- 
city for the reception of pure and imcorrupted doctrine. 

The last consideration touched Isabella’s hc'.art most 
sensibly ; and the whole audience, kindled with various 
emotions by the speaker’s (doijuenco, ill led up the per- 
spective' with the gorgeous colouring of their own fancies, 
as ambition, or avarice, ord<*voiional feeling predominated 
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in'tiH'ir bosoma, Wlion Colniiilms ceased, ilie kinc; and 

i iveeii, togiilher witli all ])ro.s(‘nt, prostrated tlH‘ms(‘lves 
'll tlu'ir knees in p*cileful tl)anksj:^i\in.qs, while Iho 
oh'inn strains of the 'J <‘ Denui -were poiirt'd forth hy ila^ 


choir of the rovnl ehMjiel, as 
elorions vietoi-y. 

ac-cla-ma'-tions : (Tj. tul In ; 

rlamo ~ lo .shoiil.) '^limits of joy. 
a-chieve'-menl : oxeioit ; tloin*' 
Kunccssfnlly \\liut is a1l< rnpa‘(l. 
Cfiin'-o-py : a of --laic 

strntchnrl ovci ii tlnono. 
dis-as'-trous : (Jj. <//«-- a j^ainsti; 
abtntni a star) ijl-stancd ; iin- ; 
foi-lnnalo : Uiiswora coint'S frosii 
tlic liinr NNlii-n ju oplo boliova «l 
Unit tin.* stars ovirUd an in* 
lluonco on llu* I'oos of inm ; 
lioiuT 11 k* expiosriion ‘ to bo born ^ 
under a lucky star.’ i 

cx-pa'-ti-at-ed : cnlavsod npoft ; 1 
spoke fully of. i 


ill coninunnoratioii of sonic 


grat-u-la'-tions : confrvatnlation^ : 
\\i.''hiiig joy on a fortunate oi 
happy event. 

mul-ci-la'-ri-OTis : of vciy many 
kinds. 

pag'-eant : a j'rand show. 

P^^-os: a small seaimrt in llio 
sontli of Spain. 

pic-doui'-in-at-ed : held sway m* 
wa?i nppevnn‘sl. 

ECCi;'-ti-cism ; unbelief. 

spec'-ta-cle ; ‘n’pjd,. 

lun-pre'-cc-dent-ed : (A.S. prefix //?/ 
= not; L. pr(‘fix jtov -= bi'fore; 
Ij. verb cedo lo^^o) not lia\in‘': 
liappe)ie»l befoie. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1. Pick out all the words that 7?of, and give two exainjdes of the 
contain Latin Prefixes in the pn* * use of eacln 

ceding lesson. i». Add the Prefixes#?, er, ro, 2vr, 

2. (rive the Latin Prefixes which lit, co o f/uus, sn, to the root 

m^'an over, mauler, tluoiiifh, io, I breathe. 


30. THE CLOUD. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (17U‘2 -lS’i‘2) wrote a innnhor of volumes of 
pof'lry, essays and translatioiis. ili.s ))oenjs show a wonderful intensliy 
of h'elfng, wealth of imaginafion, and sublimily of tliouglit. They.iie 
often full of abstract subtleties, frail as n^ist, yet surj^risingly beautiful. 
He was diwvned while boating in the Bay ot Spezia, Italy. 

T r.RiNa fresh showers for the thirsti)ip: flowers, 
r’rom the S('af5 and tlio stroanis ; 

T boar liglit shado for the loarcs when laid 
Tn their noonday droams. 
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rroni ni,y wingH arc shaken the dews tliat waken 
Tl»c sweet l)iids every one, 

Wlnai rocked to rest on tlndr Motiier’s breast, i 
As sl)e danc('s about the sun. 

I I hi Hail (d‘ the lashing bail, 

An<l AYbibn the <j;re<‘n ])lains under ; 

And then ap;a,in T dissolve il in rain, 

And hiiv^h as I ])ass in tliunder. 12 

f silt th(* snow on the mountains below, 

And tbeir <^n-eat pines ^o'oan af:;hast ; 

And all the nlf^ht ’iis my pillow wliii(‘, 

'While T sleep in the arms of llu' blast. 

Hublime on tln^ towers of my skic'V bowers 
liii^litiiine’ my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern midiir is fedtered flic Thund(u*, 

II. struf:i;<j;los and howls at tits. 

Over earth and ocean with ffi iille motion, 

In the depths of the purjdc* sea. ; 

Over the rills, and tlie cra^:;s, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit lu 3 loves remains; 

And I all the wdiile bask in heaven’s hlue smile, 
While lie is (lissolvin<^ in rains. 28 

The sanj^uine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And liis luiniinp; plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the liack of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star sliimjs dead. 

As on tlie jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an ( artlajuake* rocks and swings, 
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An eagle alifc one niomeiit may sit 

• In t!ie light of its golden wings ; 

And, vvlien Su]is('t may ))rt‘atlie, IVoni the lit sea beneath, 
Its ard(nn*s of rest and love, 

And the efiinson |)all of eve niay fall 
From tlje depth of heaven above, 

With wings fobh^l 1 n st on mine airy iie.st, 

As still as a brooding dove. j-’ 

'Hiat orlied nia.idcni with white lire laden, 

Wliom niorlals call ll^t Moon, 

(ilidcb glinmu'ving o'ei* my Iki'ce like liijui*, 
ily the midnigliL ln'trzes sin'wn : 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Wliieli only the angtds hear, 

May )niV(‘ broKen tlu‘ ♦xoof of my tent's thin ro<>f, 

'J'he siaa’s pc'ep behind lu-r ajid peer. 

And I laugh to se<* (hcan whirl and lleti 
Like a svann of golden bees, 

Wlien 1 \\iden tlie rent in my wiml-lmilt Leyt, 

Till llie calm rivers, lalu'S, and seas, 

* Like strips of the sky fallen througli me on higli, 

Arc each paved with the moon and tliese. 

[ bind the Sun’s throne with, a burning zone, 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

The Vuleanoi‘S are dim, and the Stars ]<'el and swim, 
Wlien the Wliirl winds my banner mifurl. 

Fr mi cap(^ to eapc‘, witli a ])ridge-like shape, 

. (Lev a torrent sea, 

Suul)t‘am-])roof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. • 
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Tlui triuin])luil arcli through whicli 1 luiircli 
With hurriciint.', Urt.*, and huow, 

Wliun the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the iJiilliou-coloured bow ; 

Tlie Sphere-lire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist Eai'th was laugliijig ))elow. 70 


flail : aJi indtnnncnl uyed for brat- 
ing grain from the ear. 
jag : rugg(‘tl point, 
peer: lookout, 
rack: Ihing. broken cloud-^. 
san'-guiue: luwing tlie colour ol 


blood ; red. 

aub-lime' : lifted up ; lugli in place, 
woof: tlui tlircady tliat crosy the 
warp in \u*a\ing , any texture, 
zone : a band vu lining round any 
object ; a girdle. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


1. I'.ick out tlie Prolixes in tlie 
following wordy and give their 
meaning.^ i -dissolvfs, rcmain6, 
oidsptead^ midni(jhi, un/ml, mtro- 

superpobitiou. 

2. till' ineaniiigy of tlm 
Latin Prelixci : - cul, lohI}o, < 1 /, 


con^ cor, vj\ }>n\ op. 

3. (Jive the iiieaiiingy ol tlje fol- 
lowing wordy fiom the Latin 
Prefixes pro, inlro, r/r, r, aiijn'r and 
i the root duat~J lead or draw 
1 pHHliuc, uUrodo>t', deduvr, rdiice, 
I biipc) induce. 


31, BENJAMIN WEST. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the most distinguished of A.rnmican nov(‘li.sts, 
was born in 1801. ms writings are distinguished by an intense love, 
minute ob.seivation, and paitistaking delincalion ol Nature; and by a 
Biuipln, clear, and delicate stylo. His best-known w'orks are ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ ‘ The House of the Seven Gables,’ and ‘ Our Old Home.’ lie died 
very suddenly in ISCI. 

I’ART I. 

In the year 1738, Hu rt* was b(;rn in lJui town of Spriiig- 
licld, reiinsylvunia, an infant, who was iiamcil Benjamin 
West, and fromw'liom his part'uis and lud'jijliboiirs lo(dvcd 
for w'ondcrfid thinj.js. 

Little Beil lived to the ripe age '’of six years w’ithout 
doing anything that was worthy to be told in history. 
But one summer afternoon, in his sevcdith year, his 
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inother put a fan into liis hand and bado liini k('('|) tliu 
ies away from Ua* fact* of a littlo (diild wlio lay fa.st 
sltrp in tlui cradU*, and thon l(‘ft tho room. 

Tho l)oy waved tho fan to iuid fro, and drove away 
the Imzzin^^ flies wlicncvcT they had the impurliiu^nce to 
conic nc3ar the baby’s face. When tliey had all llown 
out of the window or into distant parts of llaj rtann, he 
bent ov(‘r the cradle and delighted himself with gazing 
at tlie sleeping infant. 

• It was, indeed, a V(;ry pr(dty sight. Tlie little per- 
sonage in the cradh; slum)>ered peacefully, with its 
waxen hands under its cliih, looking as full of blissful 
(piiet as if angt.ds w(Te singuig lullahies in its ear. 
Indeed, it must have been dreaming about luave.u; for 
while JJeii stooped over lli(3 cradle, the little baby smiled 

‘How Ih.autiful slu? looks!’ said Hen to himself. 
‘ What a pity u is that such a pretty smile should not 
last for ev(3r ! ’ On a, table near at hand, lluTe were 
pens and paper, and ink gf two colours, black, and rw^tl. 
The boy seized a pen and sheet of ])a[)er, aud, kneoliiig 
down l)eside the ('radle, began to draw a likeness of the 
infant. While he* was busied in this uumma-, !i(‘ heard 
his motli(‘r’s step approaching, and hastily tried to 
conceal the i>aper. 

Uh‘njanii]i, my son, ^Yhat hast thou been doing?’ 
inquired his mother, ol)Si‘rving marks of confusion in bis 
face. At lirst Ben was unwilling to tell, for be Mi as if 
th( 3 r (3 .might be something wrong in stealing llie baby’s 
face and putting itnipon a sheet of paper. Ifovi ver, as 
his mother insisted, he finally put the sketcli into her 
hand, ami then hung his head, exp(icting to ])c well 
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scDldcd. I3ul Avlion the good lady m\\ wluit was on tin 
paper, in lines of red and black ink, she uttered a scrt‘a '11 
of surprise and joy. 

‘Illess nu‘ ! ’ cried slie. 'll is a picture of little' 
Sally ! ' And tla'ii slie threw lievarins around lleiijaiuin, 
and kissed liiin so tend(‘rly tliat lie never afterwards was 
afraid to sliow his perforniancc s to his motluT. 

Till' jinrple and gold clouds of sunset were a joy to 
him ; and he. was continually endeavouring to draw the 
ligures of trees, men, mountains, horses, cattle, geese, 
ducks and turkiys, with a piece of chalk, on barn-doors 
or on tlu‘ lloor. 

In thosi^ old times the ]\lohawk Indians were still 
nmnd’ous in reiinsylvania. Kveryyear a party of them 
used to ])ay a visit to SpringrK‘1d, because, tluj wigwams 
of tlc'ir ancestors had formerly stood Chere. 

TlK‘Se wild nuai grew fojid of little Iksi, and made liim 
Very happy by giving him some of the r(‘d and yellow 
])a'lnt with which they were ajccustonuMl to adorn their 
faces, liis motlier, loo, ])rese»iled hhn with a })iece of 
indigo. Thus he had now three colDiirs — red, blue and 
yellow — and could nuuiufactiire green by mixing the • 
yellow' with the blue. 

Our friend lien was overjoyed, and doubtless showed 
his gratitude to tlu! Indians by taking their liloaiesses 
in the strange dr(‘sses Nyhich they W’ore, with feathers, 
tomahawks, and bows and arrows. 

lint all this time the young artist had no paint 
brushes, nor wen* there any to he Ixnight uidess he siait 
to riiiladelphia on i)urpos(j. Ilowt'vir, Ikj wats a. very 
ingenious boy, and resolved to manufacture paint-brushes 
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or Jiiiuscll*. AVitli tliih lie liiid hold upon- wluit 

lo you think? AVliy, upon a i(*H|Ketji)d(*, old, IdiK-k c-al 
hill was sleepinj^^ quioily by iho liroside. 

‘Puss,’ said liltlc Pen to the cat, ‘ ]>ray nic 

s<uuo of ili(‘ fur from (he (ip of thy tail.’ 'lliou^^li lie 
a.ddj*(*.s,s(*d llie black cat so civilly, yd Pen \\a^ d( lerniined 
to ljav(‘ t.b(‘ fij]’ whdher sbe were willini' or noL Puss, 
W'ho had no f^u’eal 7A‘al for the line arts, w’ould liavi; 
resisted if she coiiM ; but (he ))oy was arnud with liks 
fiiolher's scissors, and very di'xlerously clipped off fur 
enouf'h to make a paint-lirush. 

'I'liis was of so much use to him Dial he applied to 
madaiiie ])Jiss a<;ain and a^ain, until her wai in coat of 
fur had hecome so tliiii and ra;.;;-;ed that ‘dh- coulddiardl\ 

keep comforlahb* through the- winter. 

• 

aii'-ccs-tors : ion-lulli. i.- (h auU j lur-la-bicb: u»)0> 

before •, ct'tlfi, ( mn to | 

ap-proacli'-ing- : coniin*^ iu ai. iin-per'-tin-ence : ui.bueuiiu,.; loie 

con-ceal': ]ii»b'. Uud ; ruai. 

con-lin'-u-al-ly : iJvmi.vs. , j iii-ge'-ni-ous : clc\rr. , 

en-deav'-our-ing : ! per-form'-ances : ])inibu'lii'iu'- 

dex' ter-ous-ly ■ ; in utly. tonV-a-hawks : mmuW ;i:n( ^ iind i.'i 

fi-iial-ly; at h ; ui but. batlb' '!)>’, t bo Indian-, 

gbra ' i-tude ; tiianklulnosB. wig'-wains : Indian liuli:;. 


32. BENJAMIN WEST. 

PAUT II. 

Aiiol’T this time-, Friend West, vecc In ed a mmI li'aii a 
Mr. Pennin<j[ton, a merchant of Philadelphia. The 
visitor on enterinp; the ]>arlour was su]‘juis(‘d to see il 
ornanumted with drawinc:s of Indian chiefs, and ol )>irds 
of heantiful iihima'^'e, and of the wild JluwtTS oi (lie buest. 
‘ Wliy, Friend West/ oxcliiiuicd Ike merchant, ‘ wkat 
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lijis possessed thee to cover thy walls with all thesj 
})ictures? \Vli(‘i’o oJi ea,rth dulst thou gi't them 

Tlieii I’riejul West (explained that all tlu'se jucture'* 
wevu painted by little Jh‘ji, with no belter materials than 
red and yellow ochre and a ])ieec of indigo, and wdth 
brushes made of the black cat’s fur. 

‘ Verily,’ , said Air. Pennington, ‘ the boy hath a 
wonderful faculty. Some of our friends might look upon 
these mailers as vanity; but little Penjaniin app(‘ars to 
have b(‘en borii a painter, and Providence is wiser than 
we are.’ 

One evening, shortly after Air. Pennington’s return to 
I’liiladelphia, a package arrived at Springfield directed 
to our* little friend I3en. ‘ What can it possibly be *? ’ 
thouglit lien, when it w^as put into his hands. ‘ Who 
could have sent me siicdi agreat'squan^ package as this?’ 

On taking off the thick brown i)ai)(T in which it was 
wrapped, l)ehold ! there Avas a paint'hox, with a gniat 
ijiany cakes of paint, and bj>uv?lu*H of various sizes. It 
was the gift of Air. Pennington. Tliere were likewise 
several S(piares of canvas such as artists use for i)aintii,ig 
picturcjs upon, and in addition to all these treasures,, 
some beautiful engravings of landscapt^s. These were 
the first pictures that Ben had ever seen, except those of 
his ow'ii drawing. 

What a joyful evening W'as this for tlu‘ little artist ! At 
bedtime he put the paint-box under his 2)illow, and got 
hardly a wink of sleep ; for, all niglit long, his fancy was 
painting pictures in the darkness. 

Iji the morning ho hurried to Uie garret, and was 
scttu no move till ^ the dinner hour ; nor did he give 
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^liiinself tiuio to eat more tliaii a moutliful or two of food 
Dtdbre ]ii\ liurricd bac'k to the garret again. 

The next day, and the next, he ^vas just as busy as 
'ever, until at last his mother thought it time to ascertain 
what he was about. She accordingly followed him to the 
garret. 

On opening the door the first obj(‘.ct that presented 
itself to her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving the 
last touches to a beautiful picture. lie had co])ie*rl 
portions of two of the engravings, and mad(j one picture 
out of both, with such admirable skill that it wan far 
more beautiful than the originals. The grass, the trees, 
the wat(U’,- the sky, and the houses were all painted in 
tlu'ir proper colours. ^J’here, too, were tlie sunshine and 
slKub)\v, looking as natural as life. 

Tlie good lady was <tihghted. And well might she be 
proud other boy, for there* wen* touches in this picture 
of which old artists, who had spent a lifetime in the 
business, need not have been ashamed. Many a 
afterwards, this wonderful production was v^\hibi{(‘d at 
J;lu' Boyal Academy in London. 

Well, lime went on, and Benjanuii continued to draw 
l)ictures, until he had now reached the age when it was. 
projx r that ho sliould choose a business for life. His 
father and mother were in considerable perplexity about 
him. 

Finally, they came to a very wise decision. It seemed 
evident that Providence had intended Jienjamin to be a 
painter, and had ‘given him abilities which would be 
thrown away in any other business. They determined 
that he should go forth into the world, and learn to be a 
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pjliiitev, l)y hliulying the bust pii^’turc.s of ;niciciit aiulf 
modovii tiiiios. ‘ \ 

So our iriciullli n jiuiiin l(‘ft of liis paiviils/' 

iuul bis iiativo woods and sliranis, and th(‘ ^^ood frionds 
of >S[)riiiy(i(‘ld, and the Indians who had j<iveJi liini hisfn>)i 
eoloiirs - lie left all llie jdaees and juasons \Nlioni he luid 
hitherto Known, and veturne<l to tlieiii no more, lie 
went first to TMiiladelphiu, and afterwards to Euroju*. 

AVheii he was twenty-live ;v(‘ars old lie went to Loiidoji 
and eslahlislied liimsdf (Into as an artist. Indueeoiirse 
of lime lie ai'ijiiired yii at fame by his pietiires, and was 
made ehief painler to K’nt^ (.le«a’|»e 111. and Ihesidiiit of 
• he Itinal Academy of Arts. 

lie li\ed many years in jieaee and honour, and died 
in IK20, at the a,L;e of eij;lily-l wo. 'Tlu' slory of his life 
\r> alm«»st as wonderful as a. f.iiiw tale: for then* :\re fvw 
more wonderful ehan;-:(‘'^ than that of a littK' unknown 
boy in the wilds of America into the most distijn^mislhal 
‘ah‘L;li.'^h painter of his da\. 

Xatiianiel HawtiiounI': 


a-cad'-e-my : u 

ad'-iuir-a-blc : woiulci lul (L. at^ - 
at ; iunvi - to woiulor). 
an'-cieut; vriy oKI. 
as-ccr-tain'; make .luro ; leavn. 
en-grav'-ings : jiictiiM's 
Ironi cuKi'avi'd iilalcs. 
e-sia'-blish-ed : op. 

ex-hib'-it-ed : ^liowii (E. tu*-out ; 

hahvi)- to lia\e or liold). 
fac'-ul-ly: ability; pcwtr, 
kind'-Bcapes : pleliio-.:* ol loal ui 


faiiciul MM'iics ill natiu-G. 
or-i'-gin-als: tind copu-H. 
orn'-a-ment-ed : adorned ; uiado 
pretty. 

per-plex'-i-ty ; trouble ; uiicer* 
taiuty. 

pro-duc'-lion ; work, 
pre'-sid-ent ; one wlio iekis tlnj 
(diief seat and eoiiduets llic besi- 
neri« of a Sf<ei( ty (L. in'c - btdojo 
to sit). 

var'-i-ous; diJlun'iit.. 
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GKAMBIAR NOTES AND EXERCISES.’ 


3. JjCiDn: - A Mi'iilcnrp lluit 

ilvi',; tiu' pUu'*' of fill Atln'}h ix 
-illcd !i SuUt)<lnhth‘ J <//'«■/ Z^//// 
^rnti'iKr. 

'1. ,if him 

iwiM'; I'-lirn no jiflwMi i- <|miw 
■cj-'in with nht)!, irlifiiri I i , irh,} , 
>rlinf\ fill, s'nn djft /•, .’i.. 

1 ) A)ifihj'>t f hr f\ti linrr,ii/ : 

( I ) T uill --las nil \<)U )»-tmn 
C-i) I.'IL Ik^Iok* tl;.> 

cm nr. 


(.*5) IJnt cliii^hcn, at imVlnij'lU, 

Wli :!()11 the wijals blow ; 

Wli It clfar falls I hr monnli^'-hf ; 
AVli Ji spiiiir hilrs !u»' low : 

\V1 O ‘r.Vfi-l •(M'l t oior ■‘-l awat'l 
n hrallf slaljitl mill 
htooiij ; 

Ami I'lii'li r.)'-lxS llnow mildly 
Oji llif hlaMcln'd a t'lno-ii : 
Tfi llm idl. j-ri di )om.; hi arlir^, 
V]) Ihr rw I’ks wr \mI 1 hie. 


33. GLIMPSES. OP SCIENCE. 

THK COMMON OR All. 

' {From t[ir ‘ Moncmrhr Sc/rnc>' Lr(t)iyi\.A 

Tdk cral) is a very inh-nstinij; (•r<'aiuv(‘ in cxnniiiu' a 
litllt' wi Icisuiv. Look }i4. tlu* Imck of tlin crak. aiid you 
will s(M' liow Ix-'autifnlly it is aivli(‘(l lo resist form; how 
stroii^f du' shell is for the s.nno ))iiV])osi‘ ; how llu' 
hor(l<Ts ar(‘ indented Iik(‘ a ])ie-crnst, forniin;^ <'ount^ 
arclii'S to iii(*n'as(‘ the stren^dh. 'J’lu-n nuliee jiow 
tlu‘ eyes, whieli are iijion inovahli'* f^lalKs, eaii lie juil 
ira.(*k into the sockets, and liow’ the s«)ek('ls ]»rojec|, s< 
’that a kiioek on 1h(‘ vyr eonld do i( no liarni. 

Tlien noli(*e the two pairs of h'l h rs. one pair of whieV 
fold side hy side, and can be pul under a scad nf roof, 
'wh(‘re they are (piit(‘ sah^ from injury, d’lu' second paii 
of feelers ar(‘ still more eandully guarded, perha])s h('- 
causo tliey ar(‘ more nccess.-o y to llie creatun' ; they fold 
in the middle, and («in 1)e jait away into jiiji’ooves, had^in" 
Very mneh lilu' jailtiiij;- a pair of sjioctacles into tlieir 
case. 
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Then if yon look at tli(' of tlio oral), you will «(' 
how boautifnlly th(‘y all fold up <‘los(‘ a‘j;aiiist its l»od\ 
You should look, loo, at tho mouth of llu‘ orah, and yoi 
will SCO a very sin^^ular thiiij^. T (*aiiuot <2:0 into the ])ar- 
liculars ; but at tlio outside of all you will see two pioci'S 
like double doors, which fold over and cover the inmu’ 
parts (piitc close; and Hum the great claws, if put where 
they would naturally be when the creature is at r< st, 
securely bar the doors of the mouth and kei‘p everything 
fast. 

If you conic to think where the crab liv('s, you will 
sec how dosirabhi it is that these things should b(' as I 
have said. Tlie crab lives in the s(‘a where- there is a 
stony bottom, and at some little distance below low^- 
wator mark, but within reach of the rough woatl»er, and 
is liable to be tossed about axtv 'much. Wdl, it can pnek 
itself up in the way I have mentioned, and may then lx* 
rolled over and over just like a boulder stone, and tjike 
littb,' harm. 

You s(‘i:, therefore, in the case of tlu* common crab, 
how^ well fitt(‘d it Is for the circumstanc(‘s in wijich it is 
placed, it lias a sort of confidence in (he strength of its 
armour too, and goes about lik(; one of the knights of 
tlie middle ages, seeking for some onc^ to attack. But 
the crub is much b(‘lt(‘r protected than any knights ever 
were in their armour; and besides this, the crabs are 
their own army surgeons; they need no splints, band- 
ages, nor lint. If they have the misfortuiK; to have a 
piece of a limb snappcid off in an encounte r, they just 
give that leg a shake and off it comes at a spot almost 
close to the body. wh(‘re nature has i)rovid(‘d (Imt these 
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voluntary amputations shall take placo ; tlio blccdfn^ 
stops, and tho crab is at once ready to go again into tlji 
liglit ! 

One day I Ibiind ji. crab at Ijbindiidiu^ that bad les^i 
both its cbiws jnid nil it*^ le«^s but two; yet. Tor :ill tliilt, 
it bad not lost its courjige. 1 [deluMl it up, and, a,t tlu' 
same time, sidee, led anotlua* crab oF ils own si/.ej and ])ut 
tiuan togetbei- in a. dish tilled witli si-a water, ll was 
])retiy to S('e ho\v tlie brave littb'. fellow, without any 
means whatever of attack, still stood on his d(T(‘nc(‘, ; f(»r 
that perfect cralr, more shame to him ! at onoc^ pic'ked a 
(piarrt'l with bis unfortunate brother, and attacked him 
savagedy. j\[y crab stood bravely up, and delend(‘d 
himself as w<'U as he could. 

Now, how did it happen that a era)) in this uns('ral)l(‘ 
state sliould never think of guing in? Well, 1 think it 
is that the crab still feeds that, although so dedencedess, 
hi) has the capabiliti(‘S of a warrior left in him ; he iecds, 
perliaps, that his fresh legs and arms are already sprout- 
ing where the old ones are gone., and that if he t*oidd 
o]ily l)e let alone for a time, he v;ould have lu'W (daws 
and legs, and b(j abb; to givci as good as he took. 

Now, the crab can ri*ally ailord to bci reckless in 
battle, although it is not invulnerable, for natun^ do(‘S 
repair its shattered limbs as pften as it is rc'quired., ddi(‘. 
brave little IV How 1 \mYi) been telling you of, if ho could 
only have been put into hospital f(jr a time, would hav(^ 
come out as good as n(‘W, with all his claws and legs 
comphite, and with no need for sm.h tender nursing as 
our wounded soldiers r(‘C(dved in the. Crinu'a from Miss 
Nightingale and the Sisters of Mercy. And, afha* all, 
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Jie result is far more saiisfaetury in tliu case of the 
|•abs, fur witli them you S(.*e no crutches or wooden legs 
i-iiothing of that kind; they come out brand-new, and 
IS good as at lirst. Perhaps, if you consider this care- 
fully, you will be led to -suspect that nature did not 
design men with a vhiw to their lighting in the destructive 
way which is now practised by civilised nations! 

JJn. T. i\.LcocK. . 


am-pn-ta'-tion: cutting oi'f a limb. ; 
ca-pa-bi'-li-iies : powers. . i 

in-vuC-ner-able : (L. ; it — not; 

itJ/A‘ -aw’ouml) safe frojri being | 
woundc^d. 

lint : t1*o scru])iiigs of linen used I 
for putting on wounds! i 

Miss Nightingale: a noble-hearted ■ 
lady who went out to Turkey ‘ 
during the Cririieap war to nurse j 


our wounded soldiers and to 
improve tlie state oi the hospi- 
tals. 

sur'-gc-on; a doctor who performs 
oijcrations on the human body, 
such as taking off diseased limbs 
or setting broken boru*s. • 

splints: thin pieces of wDod be- 
tween which a broken limb is 
bound. 


WOBD-BUILDING. 

•I*: What is the meaning of abs, i rious w^ays in ^^^llich this pretix is 

tZ<y, ftZ, ah, jno'i (live two ex- 1 changed. • • 

am[)les eacli of words which lhey*j 3. Add Latin Prefixes U the 

help to form. ' words i{potZ,*soZrcn/, co/t- 

- 2. Wbui is the meaning of the scious, and give the meanings of 

Liytin Prefix co/«? Give the va- the w^ords thus formed. 


34. TOM ENVIOUS AND DOUBLE WAGES. 

( From ‘ licadhiQS in SocUil Economy! by Mrs. Fenwick Miller.) 

PART I. , 

" 1 WISH,’ said Tom Envious, one morning, as he went 
along to his work as a c-arpenler, ‘ 1 wish I had the 
nianagoment of mailers in this world for a little while. 

* . ‘ What would you do, my friend ? ’ asked a voice 

which sounded like the tinkling of a liny silver bell. • 
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Tom looked all around, but although it was so carl 
that no people were about, he could not discover whcnc 
the voice had proceeded. However, the words had heel 
BO clear that he almost involuntai’ily replied to them. 

‘ Why, I should order shorter hours of work and more 
wages for all the poor working men,’ he said, promptly ; 

‘ we shouldnit have to work ten or twelve hours a day 
for tlie paltry few shillings most of us g(d now.’ 

‘ iJo I understand that you wish to beiielit only your 
own trade, or all and every class and description of 
workmen ? ’ said the silvery voice. 

As this was a longer sentence, Tom Envious had 
time . to search out the speaker ))y the direction of the 
sound. 

To his astonishment he saw a wonderful little being 
sitting on a i)aling close beside him. She was likci what 
a fairy always is, of course, only she was not a common 
fairy, for her face and hands were as silvery as her voicci; 
hei\ raiment was of finely-lvaten, shining copp(;r, and 
her broNV* bore a crown of gold, of wliich material het 
wand likewise was composed. Tom was startled, but, 
being courageous, he boldly made answer that he wanted 
to see all workmen better i)aid, and not merely himself 
or his own trade. 

‘ Well, Tom,’ replied the fairy, ‘ you shall manage 
my business for a rnont,h. I am the fairy wdio keeps the 
Labour Exchange Office, and the princiide upon which 1 
have done my business has been that of allowing demand 
and supply to balance themselves. *I have left enudoyers 
to offer workmen what they believed thcjir services were 
worth ; and, on the other liand, I have permitted work- 
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ftiftii freely to leave one master to <x() to another if they 
^lihl hetti'i* tlieniselves ” by so doin*^. 

‘ The workmen desire to ^^et as lii^h wages as they can, 
E\ul tlieemidoyors seek to get the workmen who will do best 
the work most i’equire<l in the market ; and this striving 
of each man to get the most wages he can, and of (‘aeli 
master to get the most productive labour, seems to mo 
to ii.\ wag(‘s just where they must be. l>ut ’if you lancy 
you can do my work better than 1 have done it you shall 
t^v, Tom Ihnious. Take my wand, and whatever you 
ord(‘r about the general rate of wages shall be done.’ 

J lore she i xtended to hiiii lier tiny gold sceptre, which 
was about th(‘ si/e of a pin ; and the moment he had 
taken liold of it shi.‘ was lost to his siglji. 

' I flon’t (piite understand this,’ said Tom to himsdf, 
‘ but as Tve got the power, why. 1 must do the bc'st I 
can with it. 1 order,’ lie add(‘d boldly, alter a moment’s 
(‘onsideration, ‘ tliat (‘very labourcT, whatever work he 
does, shall have double the^wages he now receives !’ , 

* % # # # K • 

• 

A few hours after, while Tom wa*J working at his 
lumcli, his em])l()y(*r came in and announced to the men 
that an edict lja,d been issued from the office of the fairy 
of the Lahour Exeliange, ordering that double wages 
should be paid each man from that day forward. The 
workmen were all delighted at the news, fancying that 
it would enable them to enjoy Vloublc the comforts to 
which they liad la.en accustomed. 

Home thought th(\y would sure more, but most of 
them began to malm plans as to bow they would sjx^nd 
more, and, as a beginning, Tom and the others, who 
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(li’cink ht'ur, decided wlicn dinner-time eaiiie round* I 
liiive an extra quantity of their luxury. ‘ Let’s lia; 
double,’ said Toni ; and, the others agreeing, the h.^ 
whom they usually sent for it ^^as given a liorin to spen'd 
at the public-house in place of the customary shilling. 
In a few minutes lie came back in astonishment. 

‘ Look here ! ’ he cried, holding up the can to show 
that it was only the usual size. ‘ I’ve had to pay double 
11 a* money for the (quantity you always have ; the beer’s 
gone iij) to just double ! ’ 

' How is that, all of a sudden ? ’ asked one of the 
nan. 

* Why Mr, Smith says that since all wages are raised 
he has to pay his ])otinan and all of tlnun twice as much 
as lieforo ; and the brewer has siait word that he is going 
to double the price of the beer io the trade, because his 
men’s Avages must be doubled ; and the gasworks arc 
going to charge double for the light ; and he says eveiy- 
Siving else will go up in the same way, and so the price 
of the beer is just double, and if you want livii^v your 
usual (luantity you must send J'oiir times the money you 
used to pay.’ 

This made the men very serious, and one and anotlu'r 
said, as they reflectively ate their dinner, that if this 
was to b(i the case with everything, tliey did not see how 
they would gain ))y the rise in Avages. 

‘ It can’t be so all round,’ said Tom, wlio was the 
most startled, altbough he tried to kcM*p up an a))pcara.nce 
of being very contideiit ; ‘ there’s houxe-rent, for instance ; 
the landlord won’t be able to say that he has to pay the 
hopse double wages, and so must have double rent. I pay 
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J x filiillings for iny plarc' ; now I sliall be to move 
ito a much nicer house f know of. It is to let attw(‘lve 
lilliu^s, and fcliere I shall ^el an advantaj^^c lor cevtaiji/ 
So although lie found, as hi' went lionie, that tlie 
price of evia-ything he wislu'd to buy liad risen like that 
of the beer, he still fancied he might g(‘t ‘^ouie bemetit 


hi other ma-ttors. 

con'-fld-ent : liopefnl. 
con-sid-er-a^-tion : 
c«ur-a'-geous : bravo; Ixibl. 
cus'- tom-ary : usual . 
de-mand': a in'oil or waul.. 
de-Bcrip'-tion : class or liind. 
e'-dict ; «*iu oi <lor or law (L. c ■- out ; 
dlco- T speak). 

in-vol-un-ta'-ri-ly ; without will or 
inlicnliou (L. hi- not; m»7o lo 
will). 

OKAldMAR NOTES 

1. 7/ro? u : -A(l\orbial Sentences ' 

of jilact*, showiiij^' /rktor an action 
is (hmo, bi',nn vith a'fini'yKlicrfn r, 
whither, whenre. • 

2. A na If/se the follon'i ng:— ^ 

(1) T one (lay In iancy stray M. 

• O'er 1h(‘ land in sunny air, 

• Where sw’eeT. childhood e\er 
play’d, ■ 

And wlierc yonlh was ever ; 
fair. 


lux'-u-ry : anythin*' pleasinj,' tn 
the sense's ; a dainty, 
pal'-try: worthless; nieau. 
prin'-ci-ple : plan or rule, 
pro-duc'-tive ; valuable ; useful, 
re-flec'-tive-ly : tlioui^dilfully. 
scep'-tre : a stall' o)’ wuud eairied 
by sover»'i^us as a sjj'u oI their 
authority. 

sup-ply': ^hat which satisfies a 
want. 


AND EXERCISES. 

(2) Where Blake and iniglity 

Nt Ison fell, 

Your manly hearts slnill j^low. 

(3) l-’ew, few shall parr, ^*here marty 

ine(‘t, • 

'riu'sninv shall b(j their wind in, 
sh(>eV 

(1) ^Vh(‘le^e) you hi<le, f shall tind 
you. (o) Whither yon lea*l, I will 
follow. ((») Whema* my tatln-r 
comes, I alrtO will ,'.;o. (7) Br snie 

lo *j[o where von aia: t(d*l. 


35. TOM ENVIOUS AND ROUBLE WAGES. 
>»ART ir. 

WiiBN Toni got homo hw wife mt't him in a state uf 
alfirm. 

‘ Oil, 1.^0111, everything has gone up ! ' she < ried. 
‘Even the doctor, wlieu lu- came just now to si*e si(?k 
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Johnnie, said that his fee would he five shillings inste? 
of half a crown, and th(‘ ’buses liave a notice on tin* . 
that the faros are doiihlc'd. AVhat filudl wo do?’ |« 

‘ It doesn't matter,' replied Tom, ^ we are all to have 
double wages. The doctor — well, T suppose, after all, hh 
fee is his wage's, though he calls it a fee, so that's al 
right. Aren’t you glad I'm to have double wages? ’ 

Airs. Envious answered tartly that she didn’t sec 
wliat good double wages would be to tluan if they had tr. 
pay twice as much for everything. 8o Tom explainef 
io her his expectations about the house-rent. But lo 
when the rent-day came, the landlord gave I’oin noticf 
that he sliould re(pn're twelve shillings a veek in fuluri 
instead of six. 

* Wdiy, how is that ? ' asked poor 'loin. 

‘ Simply l)ecaus(' people are now ready to 2 )ay tw(‘l\ (j 
shillings for a house* like this, Mr. Envious,’ said tla; 

Jandlord. ‘They have all got Che extra money in th(‘ir 
wages, and as I have to pcay more, for that reason, for 
everything I need, of course 1 arn glad to get a higher 
rent to make up for it If you don’t like, to pay tlu; 
extra rent, others will.’ 

When Tom was alone, he said to himself, ‘Why this 
is exactly tlui dnnand and supjdif principle of which the 
fairy spoke.’ 

* Quite so, Tom,’ said the voice of the fairy, who 
thought that he hud now learned his lesson, and so 
made herself visible to him again. ‘ You see that then* 
cannot be such a thing as a general rise in wages ))y 
order of the law. 

‘ You miglit perhaps make the name of the weekly 
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ilm reccivfid by the workmen a bigber one, but you 

■paid not add to the wealth that there is in the world 

any law, and therefore you could not really raise' 

f^vages, which do2)cnd upon the amount of capital there 

is to pay Ial)our with, compared w'ith the iiunibor of 

workmen. So now you can give me back my w'and.'' 

* liut siipi)()so tlj(‘ kw had said Jilso that things should 

not be charged higher for ? ’ suggested I'om, not quite 

certain ,yel that ho could not secure sometl)ing for his 

class l)y moans of a law to raise wages. 

‘ You are touchiug on another subject, Tom — that of 

juicc and value.. But yoil can easily see that it you 

w^ore U) get increased w'ages mertdy by the order of the 

laws th(j increase must come from one ui* two sources: 

either from the people wdio buy the goods when mad?, 

or from tln^ employorsi capital. Now^ if it is to come 

from the ljuyers, the cost of the goods at the shops 

must be increased. You have just had some ijxperience 

of this state of things and now’ see that consumers lose 

• • • 
as much as th(\y gain. ^ • 

‘ If tlie rise w ei’c ordered to comh fi om the employers' 
capital, they w’ould not go on employing labour. Capital, 
remember, is the wealth wdiich is used to produce more 
wealtli ; and if the employer cannot get a share of that' 
i]icreas('d wealth for himself (wdiich he could not do if 
he were ordered by law to pay double W’ages without 
raising the prices of his goods), why should he go on 
(unploying his wealth as capital ? You don’t suppose 
your master keeps the w’orkshop going for his amuse- 
ment, do you, Tom ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said Tom; ‘just the reverse; he keeps 
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it for what lio can make out of it, and T thought ho art< 
the rest of the masters were getting more than their ftii 
share. My notion was that the liighcr wages woul" 
come out of ihexr pockets.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the fairy; ‘you fancy the workmen’s 
share of the produce of labour is not what it ought to l)e, 
and tliat the capitalist is greedy and takes too much ! 
That is a mistake, too, Tom ; if you think about it, you 
will see that the produce of labour is divided between 
labourers and capitalists in a way that cannot be natu- 
rally altered, just as the wages-fund is divided among 
the labourers according to the necessary result of damand 
and supply' 

‘ JBut suppose,’ replied Tom, ‘ that I luid only ordered 
wages to be raised in my own employment ? ’ 

‘ Th(i answer would be similar,’ said the* learned 
fairy. ‘ The increase must come eitluT from the con- 
sumer of the goods you make, or from your emjdoyer. 
T.t from your canployer, he would cease, to use his capital 
in yoin' business, for his share of ilie produce would then 
be less than he conhl get in other businesses ’ 

‘ I see, dimly,’ said Tom. 

‘ You will understfind l)etter if you go on studying 
the subject,’ said the fairy. ‘If th(‘ increased wages 
were paid by the consumer, in the form of an increased 
IH’ico for the* goods, the immediate result would be a 
smaller demand for the ‘goods, because many of the 
people who had been using them would not be able to 
afford them at the liigher price. This would result 
either in your shops working short time, wliich would 
bring your wages down to llui old sum, but would give 
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)Ti daily some, hours’ idloncas ai the expense of all the 
lisumers of your j];oods ; or else some hands would be 
ichargod in eonsequence of the lessoned demand. 

‘ If you \ver(‘ one of th(‘ lather, you would not like it ; 
nd it would not lessen //o//r distr('ss to know’ that e///r/*.s 
g(‘tting higher wages. Those wlio were kept on 
mild have better times, no doubt; luit remember that 
vhat they gained would be talam from thc‘ share of 
vealth of all the other labouriTs, wlio would have to pay 
nore wdieiu'Ver tlu^y consumed what the favoured on(‘s 
) rod need. 

‘ Of course, the. laws must not Ixj made to favour one 
)odyof nuMi in such a manner, without rhyme or reason. 
Ton w’ould realise that if you had to ])ay si>c])om‘(; instead 
)f fourpe.nce for every loaf of bread, simply because there 
,vas a law’ passed to incrclise the bakers’ wages.’ 

"'rhen how cait the w’orking classes be benefited*?’ 
isked Tom, despondently. 

^ Not by envying others.their fair share? of the w'(*alUi' 
produced by capital and labour, Tom,’ said the* fairy, 

‘ but by increasing th(‘ wealth, so that 'tin' fair share of 
eaVh may be larger. Increased industry, wisdom, and 
economy are the only means for increasing wealth.’ 


cap'-i-tal-ist : a man who has a 
lai'gf^*cax>ital or s tock-in-t ratio ; 
a wealthy employ or. 
con-sum'-er : the one who buys 
and uses goods. 

de-spond^-ent-ly : without liope. 
e-con'-o-my ; thrift ; prtivontioii of 
loss or waste. 

em-ploy'-ment ; service ; work, 
ex-pec-ta'-tions : hopes, 
im-me'-di-ate : direct. 


in'-dus-try : diligence ; close atten- 
tion to husine!>s. 

price : the amount of incmcij re- 
quired to pay for anything.' 
re'-al-ise : feel, 
re-verse': opposite, 
sim'-i-lar: ilie same ; like, 
su^-gest'-ed : added; Inutod. 
val'-ue ; the amount of (foods that 
can be obtained in exchange* for 
anytliing, 
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ORAHMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


1. Learn ; - Adverbial Sentences ! 
of iniiiinor showiii" hou' an action 
is done ^^enerally bej^in witli the ' 
Jlelativo Adveib (75. | 

‘2. A"o//rc:— Sentences bef'innint' ! 
^vith an are frequontly contracted, 1 
as : — Mary iviote as / e.epected (Jier j 
tit tn lie). I 

.‘5. Analyse the folloiriny sen- ■ 
fences, takinq care to supply the j 
words onii tied : — i 


(1) Toll me not of Arthur’s tab. 

As a vague, uncertain rhyi 
Must our good be all a fabld^ 
Only true our deeds of ciinl' 

(*2) Nature lov(‘S, as lady bright, * 
In gayest guise to shine, 

All forms of grace, all tints oi 
liglit, 

hVingp her robe divine. 

(3) And the tartan clove the turban 
As the Oooniteo cleaves the 
plain. 


30. THE BATTLE OP THE BALTIC. 

Thomas Campbell (1777 It^ll) nobly won for himself a high place as 
a lyrical poet in spite of his hard struggles with poverty. Among his 
best poems are * The Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘LochieVs Warning,’ ‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,’ and * Hohenlinden.’ 

‘ Of Nelson and the Nortli, 

Sing the glorious day’s renov/n, 

When to liattle lieree eame forth 

All the might of Denniark^s crinvn, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By (‘acli gun the lighted hraiid, 

a bold, determined hand 

And the I/rhiec of ail the land 

Led them on. — 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their Inihvarks on the ))rine; 

■\Yhihi the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime; 

As they drifted on their patJi, 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
Por a time» 
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But the mi|j;lit of flushed 

To aiilieipnte ilic seciie ; 

Aud her race tlio Heeha* rushed 
O'er the dc'adly space between. 

‘ Hearts of onk 1 ’ our captains crii^d ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lij)s 

Hprc'ad a deatli-sliade round tlu* ships, 

Ijik<; th(' hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a f(‘ebl(‘ cIumt the Dane 
To our clje<‘ring sent us back ; — 

'.rheir sb.ots along the deep slowly boom: — 
d'hen ceased — and *-<111 is wail, 

As they strike the shatt(TM sail, 

Or, in the conflagration pali‘, 

Light the gloom. — ^ 

Out si)oke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’«t the wave ; 

‘ Ye are brotluo-s ! ye are men ! 

And W() conquer but to sav<' : — 

So ])eaee instc^ad of death let us bring; 

‘]>iit yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

AV'ith th(‘ cr(‘ws, at EnglaiuTs feet, 

And make' submission meet 

To our King.’— 4 & 

Tlu‘n Denmark blessed our chief, 
d'hat he gave her wo.unds repose ; 
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And tho sounds of joy and gri(if 
From her people wildly rose. 

As deatii withdrew his shades from tho day ; 

While the sun look(‘(l smiling bright 
O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died aw'tiy. /ii 

Now joy, Old l^nglaiid, raise 
For tlio tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the winc-eii]) sliint's in light ; 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sle(^j>, 

Full many a fathom de(‘p, 

By thy wild and stormy st(op, 

Elsinore ! 03 


Brave liearts ! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On thvi d(‘,ck of fame that died, 

With tlie gallant good Jliou ; 

Soft sigli the winds of Heaven o’er their grave* ! 
Wliilc the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave !— 72 


ad-a>man'-tine : of oxtromo hanl- 
nefi.s. 

an-ti'-ci-pate : to take bofoiphaiid. 
con-doles' : oxpiossos sorvow for. 
con-fla-gra'-tion : a fire on a fjreat 
scab*. 

le-vl'-a-thans : hui^o animals de- 


scribed in tbfi book of Job ; refer 
here to the war-ships. 
El'-sin-OM: on the Sonnd, tlie en- 
trance to the Baltic Sea; dues 
were collected here up to 1S57 
by the Danish Govern luent. 
futh'-om ; six feet. 
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WORB-BUILDING. 


. Dibtiiifiuisli bcUvocDi English 
Latin Prefixes in tiic words : 
la^ anticipate^ uproar^ cunjhuj- 
oiiy snbniissioti, 7'Cfiose. 

. l^it aucli Prefixes brforr tho 
jwiiig words that will inako 
r nieaiiings oiipooito to wbat 


Iboy now arc! : iolrent, hoiiDiir, 
librniUtip ijeneroiis, provident, 
combed, discreet, popular, 

8. divt’. two words in wdib-li 
f‘acb of tbft followinj' Prefixes ib 
used : super, semi, sub, per, inter, 
di.^, ob, pi e. 


37. DESCRIPTION OP A STORM. 

{Enmi ‘ Vivian (Irej/,' hi/ Benjamin Disraeli, Lout Jkacoiisfiehl ) 

Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, was born in Londoji in 1805. lie 
vyis the eldest soji of Isaac* Disra^'li, the ceb'biafed uiitliorof the ‘ Curio- 
bities of Kn^'lish Litf'ralure,’ and eeins to buve inherited literary ability 
from his father, for at the a^je (if ‘20 he published his fiist no\cl, ‘Vivian 
Grey,’ and tliis was (|uiekly follo\v(^l by ‘ The Young Duke/ ‘ Henrietta 
Temple,' and others. Aftei ext»*nsive travels in the East he returned to 
Kn^land and entered Varlianient, and for tin* next forty years he was 
one of the leading men of the House of Commons. Ih* held- many 
l)ositions in the (lovernment and was twice Ihinie Minister. Amoiifi Ids 
publications since entorin*' political life are ‘Coningsby,' ‘Sybil,’ ‘Tan- 
cred,’ and ‘ Endymion,' works curiously compounded of polities and fiction. 
11c died in 1881, and very few ifion have been more lamented. 

'J’liEY loolipd round on every side, and hope ga^’o way 
))eforo seene of dosolalion. Immenst^ bi-ttiu-lies were 
shivered from the largest trees ; small ones were eiitirJy 
stripped of their leaves ; the long grass was* bowed to 
the earth ; the waters were whirled in '(‘ddies out of the 
little rivulets ; birds, leaving their nests to seek shelt(.r 
in the creviees of the rocks, unable to stt‘m the driving 
air, Happed their wings and fell upon the earth ; the 
frightened animals of the plain, almost suffocated hy the 
impetuosity of the wind, sought safety and found destruc- 
tion ; some of the largest trees were torn up hy the roots ; 
the sluices of the mountains were lilled, and innumerahle 
torrents rushed down the before empty gullies. 1’he 
h(;aveiis now open, and the lightning and thunder 
contend with the horrors of the wind. 
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111 a monioiit all was attain hushed. Pead sili 
succeeded the bellow of the thunder, the roar of the wii^ 
the rush of the waters, the moaiiiug of tlie beasts, 
screaming of tlie birds. Nothing was lu^ard save 
plash of ttu) agitated lake, as it beat up against the black 
rocks which girt it in. 

Again, greater darkness enveloped the trembling 
earth. Anoii, the heavcuis were rent with lightning, 
which nothing could have (pieiiched but the descending 
deluge. Cataracts poured down from the lowering lirma- 
mont. For an instant the horses dashed madly forward; 
beast and rider blinded and stilled by the gushing rain, 
and gasping for breath. HheltiT was nowhere. The 
(juiNering beasts rearctl and snorted, and sank upon their 
knees, dismounting their riders. 

He had scarcely spoken, wlnui tlu're bui’st forth a 
terrilic noise, they knew not what; a rush they could 
not understand ; a vibration which sh.ook them on their 
horses, livery terror sank before tlie roar of the cataract. 
It seemed that the mighty mountain, unable to support 
its weight of waters, shook to the foundation. A lake 
had burst upon its summit, and the cataract became a 
falling ocean. The source of the great deep appeared to 
be discharging itself over the range of mountains ; the 
great grey pciak tottered on its foundation ! — It shook ! 
— It fell! and buried in its ruins the castle, the village, 
and the bridge ! 

crev'-ic-es; cracks. I sum'-xnit: the point, 

girt: shut in; enclosed. | vi-bra'-tit)ii : treinblin^^ ; shakin; 

gul'-lies ; deep and narrow valleys. ' moving backwards and forwards, 

im-pet-u-os'-i-ty : eagerness. whirled in eddies : twisted round 

riv'-n-let ; a small stream. and round. 
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GRAMMAR NOTES AND EXERCISES. 


Xjearn: — A<lvorbial Sontcncrw 
^jenevally begin with the 
ordinate Conjunction than^ or 
i Relative Ad\evb as. 

^2. Notice : — Sentences beginning 
S'ith as and than are frequently 
contracted, as : My brother is 
taller than I (am tall). 

3. Amilysa the following sen- 
tences^ taking care to supply icords 
omitted : — 


(1) Kreo/o, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As beiietils forgot 1 

(2) Kow Roman is to Homan 

Move hateful than a foe. 

{‘.\) 1 ff>ar thee, Ancient Mariner, 

1 fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, 
and bjwvn, 

Ab is llie libbed sea sand ! 


38. THE DEATH OP NELSON. 

(From Sonthetfs'* Life of Nelson.'') 

Robert Southey, the poet, was born atlhiatol in 1771. After leaving 
Oxford he spent some time in travelling in Spain a?id T n tugal, aipl then 
settled down at Keswiek, in Oumberlaml. Here he i*ommence<l ap almost 
uno'canipled career of industry in literary composition of e\< ry descrip' 
tion. Though he, wrote much, he wrote e\erything carefully and well. 
His biographies, especially, art? admirable, and of these, his ‘ Life of 
Nelson ’ is perhaps one of the best biographies in the language. He was 
a friend of Woi'dsworth and Coleridge. Some of his shorter poems arc 
still much admired. He died in 

It IrkI b(‘(n part of Nelson’s prayer that the Jhitj^h 
lleet might be clistinguished by humanity in t4ie victory 
he (ixpected. Setting an oxa.mplo himSolf, he twice gave 
.orders to cease firing upon the ‘ Eedoubtable/ supposing 
tliat she had struck because her great guns were silent ; 
for, as she carried no flag, there was no means of instantly 
asceriaining the fact. 

From this ship, wliich he hf^d thus twice spared, he 
received his death. A ball lired from her mizzen-top, 
which,, in the then situation of the two vessels, was not 
move than lifteen ydrds from that part of the deck where 
lie was standing, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, 
about a (piarter after one, just in the.licat of action. Jte 
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fell upon his face on the spot which was covered with 
poor secretary’s blood. . A 

Hardy, wlio was a few steps from him, turning 
saw three men raising Ifim up. ‘ They have done 
me at last, Hardy ! ’ said he. ‘ I hope not ! ’ cric 
Hardy. ‘ Yes,’ lie ri'plied, ‘ my backbone is shot through 
Yt‘L even now, not for a moment losing his presence 
niiml, he observed, as they were carrying liini down tlie 
ladd('i*, that tlie till(*r-ropes, which liad been shot away, 
were not yd replaced, and ordered that new ones should 
be rove immediately. Then, that h(‘ might not be seen 
h} th(i crew, he took out his handkerchief, and cosered 
his face and his stars. Had he but concealed these 
badges of honour from the enemy, England, perhaps, 
would not hav(‘ had cause to receive with sorrow the 
news of the battle of IT’afalgar.” 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying 
iiKui, over whose bodies he was with sonic difficulty con- 
vuved, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s berth. 
It was socn perceived upon exavuination that the wound 
was mortal. This, however, was concealed from all 
except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical, 
attendants. Jle himself being certain, from tlie sensa’- 
tion in his back, and the gush of blood he felt momently 
within his breast, that no human care could avail him, 
insisted that the surgeon should leave him, and attend 
to those to whom he might be useful. ‘ For,’ said he, 

‘ you can do nothing for me.’ All that could be done 
was to fan him with paper, and fre^pieiitly to give him 
lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was in great 
pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of the 
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■)n, which now began to declare itself. Aft often as a 
struck, the crew of tlie ‘ Victory ’ hurrahed ; and at 
. hurrah a visible expression of joy gleamed in the 
and marked the countenance of the dying hero, 
'^t he became impatient to see Captain Hardy ; and as 
'at officer, though often sent for, could not leave the 
deck. Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and repeatedly cried : ‘ Will no one bring Hftrdy to me ? 
He must be killed ! He is surely dead ! ’ 

, An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when 
Nelson received his wound before Hardy could come to him. 
They shook hands in silence Hardy in vain struggling 
to suppress the feelings of that most painful and yet 
sublimcst moment. * Well, Hardy,’ said Nelson, ‘’how 
goes the day with us?’ ‘Very well,' replied Hardy; 
‘ ten ships have struck, but five of the van have tacked, 
and show an intention to bear down upon the “ Victory.” 
I have called two or three of our fresh ships round, and 
liave no doubt of giving them a drubbing.’ ‘ I hope,’ 
said Nelson, ‘none of our ships have struck -Hjfrcly 
answered, ‘There was no fear of that.’. Then, and not 
till then. Nelson spoke of himself. ‘ I am a dead man, 
.Hardy,’ said he. ‘ I am going fast ; it will be all over 
with me soon.’ Hardy observed that ho hoped Mr. Beatty 
could yet hold out some prospect of life. ‘ Oh no ! ’ he 
replied* ; ‘ it is impossible ; my back is shot through. 
■Beatty will tell you so.’ Captain Hardy then, once more, 
shook hands with him ; and wdth a heart almost burst- 
ing, hastened upon dQpk. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone ; 
and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain this. 
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said to him : ‘ You know I am gone. 1 know it. I 
something rising in my breast ’ (putting his hand ouj 
leftside) ‘which tells me so.’ And upon Beatty^'j 
quiring whether his pain ^vas very great, he replied : 
great that he wished he w'as dead. Yet,’ said he, in,^ 
lower tone, ‘ one would like to live a little longer, too ! ' . 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minut('S after he had l(‘ft 
the cockpit, returned, and again taking the hand of his 
dying friend and commandiT, congratulated him on 
liaving gained a complete victory, llow’ many of the 
(jiieiny were taken he did not know, as it was impossilde 
to perceive them distinctly, but fourteen or iifteen at 
least. ‘That's well!’ cried Nelson; ‘ but 1 bargaiiu'd 
for tNventy.’ And then, in a stronger voi('(‘, Ik; said : 
‘Anchor, Hardy; anchor.’ Hardy, upon this, hinted 
that Admiral Collingw’ood w’Oiiid take upon hiniscdf the 
direction of affairs. ‘Not while I live, Hardy,’ said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectual^ endeavouring to raise himself 
from the bed ; ‘ do you anclipr.’ 

‘Hi» previous order for pre])aiing to anchor had shown 
how clearly ho feu’esaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
callmg Hardy back, he said to him, in a low’ voice : 
‘Don’t throw me overboard;’ and he desired that 
might be buried by his parents, unless it sliould please 
the king to order otherwise. ‘ Kiss me, Hai dy,’ said ho. 
Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek; and Nedson 
said : ‘ Now I am satisiicd. Thank God, I have done my 
duty ! ’ Hardy stood over him in silence for a moment 
or two, then knelt again, and kissed his for(;head. ‘ Who 
is that ? * said Nelson ; and being informed, he replied : 
‘jGod bless you, Hardy ! ’ And Hardy then left him, for 
ever. 




VlCTOi;y ’ lOWED into Gibraltar. ( Copied, f rv/» in the Xtitionul Gallety.} 
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Nelson nW desired to be turned upon his right si 
and said : ‘ I wish I had not left the deck, for I 
soon be gone.’ Death was, indeed, rapidly appro, 
lie said to the chaplain: ‘Doctor, I have not been ^ 
sinner.’ ITis articulation now beeanie diftieiilt; but 1 
was distinctly lu'ard to say, ‘Thank (rod, I have don» 
my duty ! ’ These wt)rds he repeatedly ])ronouneed, a,nd 
they were the last words which he uttered. He expired 
at thirty minutes after four, three hours and a quarter 
after he had received his wound. 


* Anchor, Hardy ! ’ : Nckon fove« 
saw from the appearances of the 
weather and the crippled condi- 
tion of the ships, that if they did 
not anchor they would be lost. 
Hence his order, which was not 
carried out, and so many ships 
W’erc wrecked. 

chaplain : the chaplain of the 
‘ Victory ’ was Dr. Scott, 
cockpit: the place d<!ep down in 
the ship where the woundi*d 
were tak^m. 

Coliings^e/jd : captain of the 
‘ Iloyal S’ovcreign,’ which led 
the attack. i 

ep'-au-lette : the knot worn on the 
shoulder to mark an ollicev. 


; Hardy was Hag -captain of the 
‘Victory ’ at the battle of 
I Trafalgar. 

I had struck : had hauled do\Yri her 
' flag in token of defeat . 

• his stars : badges of distinrtion. 

I his secretary: Mr. Scott, who was 
I killed early in the battle, 
mizzen-top ; the top of the mizzen- 
mast, which is the oiui nearest 
the sh'rn. 

'■ palMct : bed. 

I tiller-ropes: ropes whieh helped 
I to move the tiller which moved 
i the rudder. 

I * Victory ’ : the ship in which 
I Nelson was killed ; still to 
i seen in Portsmouth Harbour, 


39. GOLDSMITH AND ADDISON. 

{From ‘ English Humovrists of the Eighteenth Centimjy hy 
William Makepeace Thackeray.) 

William Makepeace Thacke r ay, one of the greatest of English novelists, 
was born at Calcutta in 1811. Ho was brouglit to England whon young, 
and educated first at the Charterhouse and then at Cambridge University. 
Having a great inclination for the life of an artist he travelled on the 
Continent and visited the chief art centres, but after a time he devoted 
himself to literature. After writing for various magazines he joined the 
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‘Punch,’ and was Ui(*ro associated with such nicji as John 
Gilbert A’Beckeit, and Douglas Jerrold, The well-known 
Papers’ and ‘Jeames’s Diary’ first cipi)earcd hi the pages of 
In 1H1() Thackeray began to publish in nioiitlily iiuinbera 
,orly liction, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ which first fairly showed tlio world 
[^lut he could do. and established liis reputation. This was followed 
ly ‘ Fendennis,’ ‘ History of Henry Esmond,’ ‘ The Newcomes,’ and other 
*'orks. He died in 

I. (lOLDSMlTTI. 

To 1)(' the most 1k‘1ovch1 of English wrilt‘rs, ^^hat ii titlo 
yifit is for it man ! A wild youth, wityward, l)ut full of 
Uindorucss iind affection, quits the country villagi' where 
his boyhood hits been pasT^ed in hapjjy musing, in idle 
shelter, in fond longing to s(‘(i the great world out of 
doors, and ’achieve name and fortune — and after 'years 
of dire struggle, itml neglei't, and poverty, liis liearl 
turning biick as fondly to liis native i)la('e as it luid 
longed (*{ig(‘rly for eliaiige when sheltered tluTe, he 
writes a hook and a poem, full of tlui recollections and 
feelings of liome ; Ikj paints tie* friends and scenes of 
his youth, jind peoples Auburn and Wiikelield^^iiitk'lhe 
rem(,‘ml)ranc(‘s of Jhssoy. 

• Wander he niiist, Imt he carries away a home-relic 
• with him, iind dies witli it on his brt'ast. IJis nature is 
trujint; in repose it longs for change, as on th('. journey 
it looks back for friends and (piiet. lie jiasses to-day in 
buikfing an air-castle for to-morrow, or in writing y(3ster- 
day*s elegy; and he would flyniA\ay this hour, but that 
a cage, necessity, keeps him. What is the charm of his 
verse, of his stylo, and humour ? His sweet regrets, his 
delicate compassion, his soft smile, his tremulous 
sympathy, the weakness which he owns ? 

Your love for him is Iftilf pity. You come liot a*nd 
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tired from the day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel sjj 
to you. Who could harm the kind vagrant harj^ 
Whom did he ever hurt ? He carries no weapej^'^;! , 
the harp on wliich he plays to you, and with whicli 'A 
delights great and humhlo, young and old, the captaiif 
in the tents, or the soldiers round the lire, or the womer 
and children in the villages, at whos(i porches he stop^ 
and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. Witl 
that sweet story of ‘ The Vicar of AVakclield ’ he ha^ 
found entry into every castle and every hamlet ir 
Europe. Not one of us, however busy or hard, but onc( 
or twice in our lives has 2^asBcd an evening with him. 
and undergone the charm of his delightful music. 

II. ADDISON. 

We love him for his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightful in him ; we are so fond 
of'hr/f b'ecause we laugh at him so. And out of that 
laughter, and out of that sweet weakness, and out of 
those harmless eccentricities and follies, and out of that 
touclied brain, and out of that honest manhood and 
simidicity — W’e get a result of hapiriness, goodness, 
tenderness, pity, piety ; such as doctors and divines but 
seldom have the fortune to inspire. 

When this man loolvs from the world, whose weak- 
nesses he describes so Ixmevolently, up to the hea\en 
which shines over us all, I can hardly fancy a human 
face lighted up with a more serene rapture ; a human 
intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than 
Josoidi Addison’s. Listen to him ; from your childhood 
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have Imown the vorfios; but who caii heai* their 
inusic without love and awe ? 

Soon as the cvcuiiif' shades prevail, 
l^hc moon takes up tlic Nvondroiis tale, 

And nightly to tlic listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

And all the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in tlieir turn, 

Contirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

\Vhat though, in solemn silence, all 
iNlove round this dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice nor sound 
Among their radiaht orbs be found ; 
lu reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever siuging, as they shine. 

The Hand that made us is divine. 

It .seems to me tlioTitj verses shiRO like the stars. 
They shine out of ti great, deep ealuj Wh(‘ii he turns 
to Heaven, a Sabhatli comes over that man’s mind; and 
his face liglits up from ij with a glory of thanks t}.nd 
prayers. His stmsc of religion stirs th r on ole 
Ix'iug. Ill tlie fields, in tlio town ; looldng at tlie birds 
^ in the trees; at the children in the streets; in the 
?noruing or in the moonlight; over liis books in his own 
room; in a happy party at a country merry-making 
or i\i town assembly, good-will and peace to God’s 
creatures, and love and awe of Him who made them, fill 
liis pure heart and shine from his kind face. If Swift’s 
life was tlie most wretched, I think Addison’s was one of 
the most enviable. ‘A life prosperous and beautiful — a 
calm death an immense fame and affection afterwards 
for his happy and spotless name. ^ ^ 
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Au'*baru: the name given by Gold- in'-tel-lect ; mind ; brain, 
smith to the village which he so Lie-soy' : a quaint Irish 
beautifully describes in his poem Westmeath ; the home i 
‘ The Deserted Village.* smith from boyhood to mi 

be-ney'-o-lent-ly : kindly. Swift ; an Irish writer wl^ 

ec-ceiL-tri'-cl-ty : strangeness. 17 li» after thv»!e years of inci^ 

Gold'-Bmith : died 1774. His best- sulTering. 11c wrote ‘ Gullivel 

known work is ‘ The Vicar of Travels,’ &c. 

Wakefield.’ vag'-rant : wandering. 

WOHD-BUILDING. 

1. What Latin Prefixes help to io turn u'iih, to turn back, to Umi 
make the following words : affec- in. 

t ion, recollection, eccentricities, in- 3. With what Latin Frepositiors 
sjiire, religion't are the following Prefixes con- 

2. By the aid of Prefixes and the nected, and give their meanings : - 
root verto -1 turn, make words ar,co,al, oc, c/,af, il, counter, 
which mean : - to turn away from, sug ? 

40. SIB HOQEB ON THE BENCH. 

Joseph Addison >vas born in 1672 at Milston, in Wiltshire. He was 
sent to the Charterhouse School, wher« he became acquainted with 
Steele (afterwards Sir Itichard). At the age of fifteen he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and soon became distinguished for his skill in Latin 
poetry. His old schoolfellow Steele commenced the ‘ Tatler,’ and after- 
wards the ‘ Spectator,’ to both of whicli Addison largely contributed. 
In 1716, Addison brought out a tragedy, ‘ Cato.’ which was successful. 
Adfjrr.*’,’s poems are now little read, but Ids piosc writings charm us by 
their graceViilness, delicate fancy, and orighial humour. Ho died in 1711). 

PART I. 

A man’s first care should bo to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart ; the next to escape the censures of the 
world. If tlie last interferes with the former it ought to 
bo entirely neglected ; but otherwise there cannot be a 
greater satisfaction to anx honest mind, than to see those 
approbations which it gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public. A man is more sure of his 
conduct, when the verdict which he passes upon his own 
behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 
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E worthy friend Hir Hopper is sjiic of lliose who is 
y at peace within liimsolf, bill bi‘loved and esteemed 
ibout him. He receives a suitable tribute for liis 
/ersal beiievoleiicii to mankind, in the returns of 
Klfeetion and goodwill wliich are paid him liy everyone 
lives within his neighbourhood. 

I lately met with tw’o or tlii’ee odd instances of that 
general respiict which is shown to the good old kniglit. 
Ho would needs carry Will Wimble and myself with liim 
to tile county assizi‘.s. As we were upon tlie road Will 
Wimble joined a couple of plain men wlio rodi‘ bed'ore us 
and conversed with them for some tiiiu*. ; during which 
my friend Sirlioger ac([uainted me with Ihidr charaxders. 

* The iirst of them,’ says he, ‘ that has a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about a hundred pounds a year, an 
lionest man. He is jiist^vitliin the (hime Act, and (iiiali- 
lied to kill a hare or a pheasant. J le knocks down a dinner 
witli his gun twice or thrice a W(‘(k ; and by that means 
lives much cheaper than tliose who have not st) good.an 
estate as liimself. Ih; would lie a good neigl^offlirTf he 
did not destroy so many partridges f in short, he is a 
very sensible man, shoots dying, and has been several 
times foreman of tliii petty jury. 

‘ The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, 
a feUow famous for taking the law (d* (wei-yhoily. d’liere 
is not one in the town where he lives that he has not 
sued at a (luarter sessions. The rogue had once the 
impudence to go to law^ with the widow. His heail is 
full of costs, daimtges, and igectments ; he plagued a 
couple of honest gentlemen so long for a tros2)ass in 
breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced to sell, the 
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groiiiul it onelosoJ to defray tlie charges of the prosi^ 
tion. His fatlier left him fourscore pounds a year^-il 
he has cast, and Ikh'Ii cast so often, that he is 
worth thirty. 1 suppose he is going upon the old busiiu 
of the willow trtu‘.’ 

As Sir liogi r was giving ni(^ this account of T( 
Touchy, Will. Wimble and his two companions stopped 
short till wt! (‘ame iij) to them. After having paid their 
i*espects to Sir Uoger, Will told them that ^h. lV)uchy 
and he must apptjal to him upon a dispute tliat arose 
between them. Will, it seems, had been giving liis 
fellow-travellers an account of his angling one day in 
such a hole ; when Tom Toucliy, instead of hearing out 
his story, told him that Mr. Such-an-one, if he pleased, 
might take, the law of him for lishing in tluit part of the 
river, ^fy IViend Sir lloger heard them both, upon a 
round trot ; and, after having paused some time, told 
them, with the air of a man who wouhl not give his 
judgiiient rashly, that much iwiglit be said on both sides. 
They wei\. neithei’ of them dissatisfied with the knight's 
determination, Ix caiise neither of them found himself in 
the wrong by it. Upon which wc nuule the b(‘st of our 
way to the assizes. 


ap-pro-ba'-tion : approval ; satis- 
faction with. 

as-si^-zes ; coiirts hold by the 
jmlges in various towns to ir> 
prisoners. 

be-ne'-vo-leuce : {goodness of heart, 
con'-sures : reproaches. 
diB-saV-iB-fi-ed : not pleased, 
e-jcct'-ments ; (L. e--=out ; ./V/c/o 
I throw) writs or warrants for 
turninc; anyone out of property 
lujld illei^ally. 


pe'ty jury: the jury whieli trios 
cases not t)iid on out'll po Ijc 
tak<Mi bofori* a jud^'o. 
pro-se-cu'-tion : (L. pro - - onwards ; 
sequor-- to follow) pursuing by 
law. 

sbeots flying : shoots tho bird on 
the wing, or when it is flying, 
wiihin the Game Act : any person 
liaMiig property worth -10/. a 
year was allowed to kill game. 
y^o'-mau : farmer. 
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WORD-BUILDING. 


ji?oinl out and ^ivo ilia mean- 
* i the Latin Prefixes in : - 
Ls, api)laubi\ uffiXtiQn, con- 
S’.\S(yZ, ejectment^ dissnlisJlviL 
*^‘‘^‘2. (live the torco of tlie Prefix 
ill tho following v.ordb: hi- 


V(duahh\ include^ illnjiaU inrsi^t- 
ihlc, induct, hnplant, incuiiiv, indi- 
cisiblc. 

(riv(' Iho val■i()U^^ forms of the 
Prefixes ad, vb, in, with uii example 
of ciicli. 


41. SIR ROGER ON THE BENCH. 

• PAliT IT. 

The court was sat before Sir Hoi^^or came, but uot- 
w'itlislaiidiug all IIk* justices had taken tluar places upon 
the bench, . they uuide room for the old kui^dit at the bead 
of tlieiu ; ^YllO, for liis reputation in the country, look 
occasion to \Ybisper in tbe judge’s ('ar that he was glad 
his lordship had met wMi so much good weatlier in his 
circuit. 

1 w'as listening to the proceeding of tbe court with 
much attention, and iniyiitely pleased with tjuit great 
ap})earauce and solemnity which so properly a^offltTinies 
such a public administration of our daws ; when, after 
about an liour's sitting, I observed to iny great sur- 
irrise, in tho midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Ilog(‘r 
W'as getting up to speak. I w^as in some pain for 
him> till I found ho had acipiitted hiiifself of tw’O or 
three sentences with a look of much business and great 
intrepidity. 

Upon Ins lirst rising the court was hushed, and a 
general whisixu* ran among the country people that Sir 
lioger was up. The speech lie made was so littk‘ to tlie 
purpose that I shall not trouble my readers with an 
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accoiiiii of it ; and I believe was not so much design^ 
tlie knight himself to inform the court, as to give 1 
figure ill my eye, and keep up his credit in the coij^ 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my cMri 
friend, and striving who should compliment him mosff; 
at the same tiim; that the ordinary p(‘Oi)le gazed upon him 
at a distance, not a little admiring his courage, that was 
not afraid to speak to the judge. 

In our return home we met \Yilh a V(Ty odd accident, 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how 
desirous all wdio know Sir Itoger are of giving him marks 
of ih(,dv esteem. 

When \Ye wer(‘- andved upon tlje verge of Jiis estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. 
The man ,o{ tlui house had, it seems, been formerly a 
servant in the kniglit’s family; and to do honour to his 
old master, had some time since, unknown to Sir Itoger, 
put.liim up in a sign-post btd’oro the door; so that the 
kniglit^s Head had hung out upon the road about a w-eek 
before he himself knew anything of the matter. 

As soon as Sir lloger was accpiainU^d wdth it, finding 
that his serveant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
affection and goodwill, he only told him that he made 
him too high a compliment, and when the fellow 
seemed to think that could hardly be, added with a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honour for any man 
under a duke, but told him at the same time that it 
might he altered with a very few touches, and that* ho 
Iiimself would be at the charge of it. Accordingly they 
got /a painter by the knight's directions to add a pair of 
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i|^kers to tlio fnco, and by a little aggravation of tlie 
'^fcvi-os to change it into the Saracen V: Head. 
^^Sfc>shonld not have known tln« story had not the inn- 
upon Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my 
Milring that his honour’s head was brought hack last 
pght with the a.ll('rations that he had ordenul io be made 
In it. Upon tin's my friend, with bis usual eboerfuhu'ss. 
related tlie parti(‘ulars above mentioned, and ordered tlie 
head to be bi’oiight into the room. I could not forlx^ar* 
dis(*overing gn^ater expressions of mirth tban ordinary 
upon the a])])earanco of this monstrous faee,un(hT which, 
notwithstanding it w’as madt'iofrowm and stare* in a most 
extraordinary manner, I could still discover a distant 
resemblance of my old fruaid. Sir Roger, upon seeing 
mo laugh, desired me to tell him truly if I thought it 
possil)lc for people to know him in that disguise. I at 
first kept my usual silence, but n])on the knight’s conjuring 
me to tell him whether it w’as not still more like hims(df 
than a Saracen, 1 composed my countenaiu'c in the best 
maimer I could, and replied that much might lirrh on 
both sides. 

These several adventures, with the knight’s ladiavioiir 
in them, gave mo as pleasant a day as over I met wdth 
in any of my travels. 


ad-miii-is-tra'-tion ; c:irrviiig onl ; 
oiiforcinp. 

cir'-cuit : ouch jntlp;p lias to go 
from town to town in a certain 
part of the country, which is 
therefore called a circuit (Ti. cir 
cmn “ round ; ro, iiinn - to p;o). 
com -pli-ment : to use cxprcsj^ioiis 
of regard and esteem, 
con-jar'-incr: making to swear. 


es-tate' : property ; land, 
in-dis-cre'-tion : lashness, want of 
Oionfflit. 

in-trep-id'-i-ty : conraso. 
juB'-tic-es: magistrates, not jiid‘;es. 
re-pu-ta'-tion i i;ond name, 
re-sem'-blance : likeness. 
Sar'-a-cen: a Mohammedan in- 
habitant of Syria, 
verge : boundary ; edf;o. 
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WORD-BUILDING. 


1. Give the various forms of the 

Latin Prefix and gi\c an 

example of eaeti. 

2. The follo^ving words have the 

f-’ame root, co - 1 "o; gone : - 

exit, im'tcrit, amhii'yif, circuit, 
sedition. Give the meanings of 


the words by referring 
iiieanings of the Prefixes. 

3. Pick out and give th< 
ings of the Latin PrefixuS^d^ 

proceed inrjy iu fuiitchj, appeared 
(Ldmiring, nrruif, indiscreti 
arnt^ interchange. 


42. VIRGINIA. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (ISOO IS.VJ) wrote nnmorons ballads 
and essays ; hut liis most famous works are his ‘Lays of Ancient Rome ’ 
(from wliioli the following extract is tak<*n), his ‘History of England 
from the Accession of James II.,’ and liis ‘ Essays.’ He ranks among the 
most eminent of e.ssa^’ists. In biilliancyof illustration, in graphic do - 
Kcri})tioM, and in charm of stylo Macaulay has never been surpassed. 

SThVKUfTWAY Vivjfinius 1 (m 1 tin; maid a spiua' iisidi*, 
I’o Avlim' tlK' r('(‘kiiiy sluimbips stood, pilod up with tiorn 
ttiid liidt^ 

Close to yon low dtirk archway, wlicre, in a crimson flood, 
Leaps down to the great si‘wer the gurgling stream of . 
l)lood. 

Hard by, a floshcr on a block Jiad laid Ins wliittle down ; 
Yirgiiih... caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And then his eyes grow very dim, and his throat began 
to swell, 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, * Farewell, sweet 
cliild ! Fiirc'wcll 1 

Oh ! how 1 loved my darling ! tliough stern T sometimes 

1 ) 0 , 

To thee, thou know’st I was not so. Who could ho so to 
thee? 10 

And how my darling loved me ! Kow glad sht‘ was to 
hear 

My footstep on the thresliold when I came back last year ! 
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Qlow she (Ian ceil with pleasure to see luy civie crown, 
.took my sword, and him" it u)), and brought me 
[forth niY g(3wn ! 

those things are ov(‘r— all tliy ])r(‘(ty iiays, 
needlework, thy pralth^ thy snatclics of old lavs ; 

r * , * ' 

■nd none Mill grieve when I go forth, or smile when 1 
return, 

Or Match beside the old man's h(‘(l, or MTop upon his 


The house that Mas the* hai)pi(‘st Mithiu tla^ Eoinan 
Malls, 

The house that (‘mi(‘d not the‘MeaUh of Oapua’s marhli* 
lialls, ^ ‘^0 

jNom', ha- th(‘ hriglilnoss of Ihy smile, must ]ia\e elernal 
gloom, 

And for the music of tliy voic-e, the sihaiei' of tlu! tomb. 

Tlie time is come. Hee hoM’ he points liis eager hand this 
M';i)' ! 

S(‘e hoM’his (‘y(*s ghjat on tin' grief, like 'a kih^’s^upon the 
prey ! * 

'With all liis M’it, belittle deems, tliat, spurned, betrayed, 

• bereft, 

^lliy fatluT hath in bis despair one fearful refuge left. 

He litth; deems that in this hand t eUitch what still can 


save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and bloMS, tlie portion of 
the slav(' ; * 

'riuai clasp me inund the neck once more, and give jne 
one more kiss 

And now, mine own (hnir little girl, tlun-e is no May but 
Ibis.’ so 
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^YIih tliat lie lifted high the steel, and smote her in^ 
side, 

And in her blood sh(‘ sank to earth, and with one solj 
died ! 

Then, for a little moment, all people hold their hreath\ 
And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death! 


And in another moment brake forth from one and all 

A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wall. 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain ; 

Some ran to call a leech ; and some ran to lift the slain 

Some felt lier lips and little wrist, if life miglit there bo 
found ; 

And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch 
the wound. 40 

In vain’ they ran, and felt, and stanched ; for never ti*uer 
blow ,, 

That good right arm had dealt in light against a Volscian 
foe. 

When Appius Claudius saW that deed, lie shuddered and 
auk, down, 

And hid his face some little space with the corner of his 
gown, 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Yirginius tottered 
nigh. 

And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife 
on high. 

‘ Oh ! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood I cry to yow, do right between us 
twain ; 

And even as Appius Claudius liath dealt by me and mine, 

Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line ! * 
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So s])ake the slayer of his child, and iiiriicd, and 
his way ; 

But first he cast one haggard glance to where the bod 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and thdlj,^< 
steadfast feet, 

Strode right aei’oss tlie inarket-plaee unto the* Sacred Strcn 

The)i lip sprang A])pins Claudius : ‘ Slop liini ; alive or 
d(‘ad ! 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings 
his head.’ 

He looked upon his clients ; ))ut none would work liis will. 

H(‘ looked upon Ins lictors ; Imt they trembled, and stood 
still. 

And, as Virginius through the jircss his way in silence' cleft, 

Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and li'ft. 60 

And he hath passed in safety into his woeful home. 

And then ta’cn horse to toll the camp w^hat deeds are done 
in Rome. 


Ap'*Ti^-U8 Claud'-i-us : the head of 
one oi?'the great noble (patrician) 
families, who treated with great 
cruelty the common people (ple- 
beians). 

a-main' : suddenly ; at once. 

CAp^-u-a: formerly a large and 
prosperous city, about TOO miles 
south of Home. 

civ'-ic crown : made of the loaves of 
three different sorts of oak, and 
bestowed upon a Koman soldier 
who had saved the life of a com- 
rade in battle by slaying his 
foe. 

cir-ent: a citizen, who put himself 
under the protection of a man of 
influence, who, in respect to that 
relation, was called his patroii, 

llerh'-er : a butcher. 

Fo'-rum : prblic place in Rome 


where causes wore tried and 
specchf'H made to the people. 
I^own: called the /i)f/a,thc distinc- 
tive dre.^s of the lloinan citizen. 
Youths wore a pui^ile hemniiMl 
gowui, men a white oiui. 
leech : a doctor. 

neth'-er ; lower ; belonging to the 
region below. 

eham'-bles : a butclier’s sliop and 
slaughter-house. ^ 

the Sacred Street : the Via Hacra 
leading to the Forum, 
urn : after burning the dead (cre- 
mation) the ashes were collected 
in a vessel or urn. 

VoF-icians, or VoF-sces : a neigh- 
bouring tribe to the Romans, and 
with whom they waged bitter 
war in the early times, 
whit'-tle ; a knife. 
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43. THE BATTLE OP WATEELOO. 

{From ‘ Lcs Mi^rrabkii,' by Vidor Hugo.) 

Victor Hugo, one of the most prolific .ami best known of French 

J .4,dL}iors, w<as born in 1802. Home of liis books biive beou translated intr) 
all I he prin(‘i[iiil Kui fipean lan^uaj^es. IJis fame rests principally on liis 
‘Notre Dame de Paris,' ^\hich is known in Kn^daiwl under the title of tlie 
‘Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ .\nothev ^\(•ll-kllo^\n ^\oik is >LesMisp- 
rables.’ 

i»\in' r. 

*ir.M) it Jiut rainod on tl)C of Juno 17, 1815, the 

fiilurt' of l'uu’o))(5 ^vo^l(l have; boon eltangtal. A lew drops 
of Avatev, Tuoro or less, prostrated Napoleon. That 
Waterloo sliould bo the end of liis long series of viotorios^ 
ProYidcncti needed only a little rain ; and an unseason- 
able cloud crossing the sky sufficed for the overthrow of 
a world ! 

The- liattle of Waterloo eouhl not be eoiinnencod before 
half-])ast eloven. Why? Bt^causc the. ground was soft, 
ft was necessary to wait ftn* it to actpiiro koine little l-inii- 
nt‘ss, so that the heavy artillery could he moved. 

, Had the ground bet'ii dry, the action ^vould have been 
, comnieiK'ed at siv o’clock in tlic morning. The liattk' 
t\*ould have hetni liuihlied and won at two o’clock ; three 
liours before th(* Prussians under Bluehcr came up and 
turnlHl the scale of fortune in fa\our of the English. 

How much fault is there oiv the part of Napoleon in 
the loss of this battle? liis plan of battle was, all con- 
fess, a. masterpieci'. To march straight to the centre of 
the. allied lint', fiieiTo the enemy, cut them in two, make' 
of Wellington and Blucher tw^o fragments, seize J3russels, 
throw the Prussians into the Phino njul tin Englishmen 
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into the sea — all this, for Napoleon, was in this ba«’ 
What would have followed, anybody can see. 

Both generals had carefully studied the plM 
Waterloo. Already, in the preceding year, Wellmg’ 
had examined it as a possible site for a great battle, 
this ground, and for this contest, Wellington had th 
favourable side, Napoleon the unfavourable.. The Eng- 
lish army was above, the French army below. Towards 
four o’clock the situation of the English arm}' was sei'ious. 
There was but one knot left — the centre. 'I’hat still 
held. 

It occupied a plateau, with the village of Waterloo 
behind it, and in front a declivity, which at that time 
was steep. Wellington, anxious but calm, was on horse- 
back, and remained there the whole day in the same atti- 
tude. He was frigidly heroic. * The balls lained down. 
Lord Hill, showing him a bursting shell, said : ‘ My lord, 
what are your instructions, and what orders do you leave 
us, jf yOn allow yourself to be killed ? ’ 

‘ To follow my example,’ answ'ercd Wellington. 

The day was clearly going badly. Wellington cried 
to the companions of his former victories: ‘Boys, we 
must not be beaten? What would they say of us in 
England ? ’ The English line staggered backwards. 
Only the artillery and the sharpshooters were seen on 
the crest of the plateq,u; the rest disappeared. The 
regiments, driven by the shells and bullets of the French, 
fell back into the valley ; the battle-front of the English 
was slipping away : Wellington gave'ground. ‘ Beginning 
retreat ! ’ cried Napoleon.- 

. At the moment when Wellington drew back, Napoleon 
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L'ted up. He saw the plateau suddenly laid bare, and 
?|front of the English army disappearing. It rallied, 
b'a^i.hept concealed. The Emperor half rose in his 
.^rrif[)s. The flush of victory passed into his eyes, 
^^ellington had fallen back. It remained only to com- 
|)lete this repulse by a crushing charge. Napoleon, turn- 
ing abruptly, sent off a courier at full speed to Paris ty 
announce that the battle was won. 

He ordered the cuirassiers to carry the plateau. 
They were three thousand live huudi'ed. They formed a 
line of half a mile. They were gigantic men on colossal 
hors(‘S. Then was seen a fearful sight. All this cavalry, 
with sabres drawn, banners waving, and trumpets sound- 
ing, formed in column, descended with even movement 
and as one man— with the precision of a bronze battering- 
ram opening a brcacli. 

Behind the crest of the plateau, under cover of tlio 
masked battery, the English infantry formed in thirteen 
squares, with musket to the shoulder, and eye iTpon their 
sights, waiting, calm, silent, and. immovable. They 
could not see the cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers could 
not see them. 

• They listened to the rising of this tide of men. They 
heard the increasing sound of three thousand horses, the 
alternate and measured striking of their hoofs at full trot, 
the rattling of the cuirasses, t^/c clinking of the sabres, 
and a sort of lierce roar of the coming host. There wa^s 
a moment of fearful silence ; then, suddenly, a long line 
of jraised arms bra*hdishing sabres appeared above tlic 
crest, with helmets, trumpets, and standards. It was 
like the beginning of an earthquake. , • 
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al-lied': combim*il; joincil. 
co-los'-sal ; huge ; very great, 
cour'-i-er : a messenger, 
cui-rasse' : (pronounced 
a breastplate. 

cui-ras-siers' : (pronounced /. //■<- 
n/s-seers') soldiers iirined with 
breastplates. 

de-cliv'-i-ty ; a downward slop<‘. 
fri'-gid-ly: coldly; stitlly. 


GBAMMAB NOTES 

1 . JitY/ ni Adverbial Sentences 
showing Condition generally begin 
with ‘ii\ vnlt'ss, except, thouifh, al- 
ihowjhy ns : Thouijh the cold iras 
.severe, Ave greatly enjoyed oursedves. 
I’hat nian will never suocoed, 'unless 
his coiidiicl impiovcs, AVc will go, 
if you ham a holiday. 

‘i. Analyse the foUoivimj : 


gen'-er-al : the eonmiaudcr c 
army. 

gi-gani'-tic : like giants ; very ^ 
masked bat'-ter-y : hidden cai 
pla-teau' : a tableland. 
pre-ci'-sion ; exachiess; nierdy. 
pro-stra'-ted : oNcrtlirow. 
ral'-lied: again formed in order, 
sa'-bres: swords, 
suf-llc'-ed; was enough. 


AND EXEBCISES. 

(1) If you do keep them carefiill, 
Tlien (lod will yon rew’ard ; 

If otherwise you seem to deal, 
(lod will your deeds regard. 

1*2) I’hongh I ajn ))oor, yet am 
rich. (:») ]']\(5»*pt yo re])eni, y 
shall all likewise ptuish. (4) I'n 
less you use your oi>portunitie£ 
yon will never succeed in life. 


44. THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO. 

PABT 11. 

AumvKi) ill the er<-}st of the hill, I'liU of fur.v, aiul heiii 
upon the extermination of tluj stpiares and cannons, the 
cuirassiers saw between themselves and the English a 
ditch — a grave ! It was a sunken road. 

It was a frightful moment. There was the ravine,' 
uulooked for, yawning at the very feet of the horses, two 
fathoms deep between its double slopes. ]’lie second 
rank pushed in the first, the third iiushed in tb(^ second ; 
the horses reared, threw themselves ov(‘r, fell upon then’ 
backs, and struggled with their feet in the aii^ piling up 
and overturning their riders ; no power to retreat. The 
charge intended to crush the English crushed the Erench ! 

Iiidi*rs and horses rolled in together pell-mell, grind- 
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;eacti other, loakiiig common ilosli in this dreadful 
and when the*, grave was full of living men, the 
^P^j^|jde over them and passed on. Here the loss of the 
hegan. At the same tinni the English artillery 
v’ as unmaskt‘d. Ki\ty cannon and the thirteen squares 
^^lundered and Hashed into the cuirassiers. All th^^ 
English Hying artillery took position in the sipiares at a* 
gallop. The cuirassiers had not even time to breathe. 
But the disaster of the sunken road had not discouraged 
them. They werci men who, though diminished in 
j lumbers, grew greater in heart. 

The cuirassiers hurled themselv(‘S uj)on the English 
sqiuu’es. At full gallop, with fre(‘ rein, their sabiu^s in 
their teeth and their pistols in their hands, tlu ’attack 
Ix^gan. There are moments in battle wlien the soul 
luirde.ns a, man, cviui to clianging tlie soldier into a 
statue, and all his ilesh becomes granit<;. The English 
battalions, di'sperately assailed, did no^ eld an inch. 
Then it was frightful ! • • * 

All sidiis of the Ihiglish squares were attacked at 
once. The lirst rank, with knee on the ground, received 
.the cuirassiers on their bayonets, the second shot them 
down; behind the second rank the cannoneers loaded 
their guns, the front of the square opened, made way 
for an eruption of grape-shot, and closed again. 

The cuirassiers answered byvusliing upon th(‘iii with 
crushing Inrce. Their great liorses reared, trampled 
upon the ranks, leaped over the bayonets, and fell, 
gigajitic, in the midst of these four living walls. The 
musket-balls made gaps in the ranks of the cuirassiej-s ; 
the cuirassiei s made breacjies in the squares. Files, of 
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men disappeared, }:;round down beneath the 
feet. 

The cuirassiers, now fi‘W in luuiiber, had to c 
with almost the whole of the Ejiglish army; but ftv 
multiplied themselves eacli man became equal to tei^ 
Nevertheless, some battalions fell back. Wellington sa\v 
it, and remembered his cavalry. Had Napoleon, at that 
moment, remembered his infantry, he would even then 
have won the battle. This forgetfulness was his great, 
fatal blunder. 

Suddenly the assailing cuirassiers perceived that tlj(*y 
were assailed. The English cavalry was at their back. 
The ^cuirassiers, attacked front, Hank, and rear by 
infantiy and cavalry, were compelled to face in all direc- 
tions. AVhat was that to them? They were a whirlwind. 
Their valour became unspeakable. They annihilated 
seven scpiares out of thirteen, toolv or spiked sixty pieces 
of cannon, and took from the English regiments six 
colours. ' 

This strange battle was like a duel between two 
wounded infmdates, who, while yet fighting and r(‘sisting, 
lose all their blood. Which of tlie two shall fall first ? ■ 

At five o’clock Wellington drew out his watch, and 
was heard to murmur, 'Blmher, or nif/htf ’ It was about 
this time that a distant line of bayonets glistened. ‘ 

T’he rest is known : the irruption of a third army ; 
eighty-six pieces of artillery suddenly thundering forlli ; 
the whole English line pushing forward. ‘ f (fuarda, 
and at them ! ’ cried Wellington. 

Tlic red regiment of English Guards, lying concealed 
behind the hedges, rose up. All hurled themselves 
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the liual carnage began. The Ih’oneh army 
I rapidly from all bides at once. The whole 

cracks, snaps, floats, rolls, crashes, falls, hurries, 
l^fig^s. Napoleon gallops along the fugitives, urges, 
t Tireatens, entreats. He is hardly recognised. 

1 Th(‘ Prussian cavalry, just come up, spring forward, 
fling themselves upon the enemy, sabre, cut, hack, kill, 
exterminate. The French crush and crowd; they trami)le 
upon the living and the dead. Arms are broken. ‘A 
hiultitude Alls roads, paths, bridges, plains, liills, valleys, 
woods, choked iq) by the flight of forty thousand men. 
Cries, despair; knapsacks and muskets cast into the 
growing corn ; no more comrades, no m(n*e ollicers, no 
more generals. 


In th(' gathering night, in a distant licld, was seen a 
liaggard, tbouglitful, gloomy man, who, dragged thus far 
by the current of the rout, laid dismounted, passed the 
bridle of his horse linden his arm, and,. with lAjwildered 
i‘ye, w^as returning alone towards, Waterloo. It was 
Nhipoleon ! 


an-ni'-hil-a-ted : mluced to Jio- 
' thing (L. 7iihil, nothing), 
ar-til'-ie-ry : soldiers who work 
tlie heavy guns oj cannon. 
as-saU'-ing ; attacking (L. nil - 
upon ; halio to leap). 
bat-taU-ion: a body of about 800 
foot -soldiers, 
carn'-age : slaughter, 
cav'-al-ry : liorse-sobliers. 
de'-sper-ate-ly : without 4iopc. 
dis-Bs'-ter: a great and sudden 
misfortune. 

e-rup'-tion : a breaking out. 
ez-ter^-min-ate : utterly destroy.. 


fa'-tal : deadly, 
fath'-om : a measure of 0 f(jct. 
fu'-gi-tives : those seeking safety 
in flight. 

hag'-gard : careworn, 
in'-fan-try : foot^soldiors. 
ixiffu'-ri-ates : mad men. 
ir-rup'-tion : a breaking into (L 
rumpo = to break), 
knap'-sacks : bags containing foo'l 
or clothing straj>ped on the backs 
of foot-soldiers. 

rav-ine' : a deep and narrow hollow, 
re'-cog-nised : known, 
un-mask'^ed : uncovered. . 
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GRAMMAB BOTES ABD EXEBCISES. 


1. hcani : — A sentence that 
lakes the i>lace of a Noun is called 
a Noun Srntencc. 

2. The Subject of a sentence is 
a Noun or anything that can bo 
put in the jilace of a noun ; Ihero*- 
loro a Noun Sentence may sctno 
as jS'//b/Vc7, as : That Maiy is a 
h ntJfful girl is certain. 

3. Amilysc the /olUncing : 


(1) That he was guilty is 
clear. (2) Whether the authc 
thcerinic will cv(*r be discover 
uncertain. (3) Why IhegerfGI* 

I suddenly retreated will never 
■ kno^^ll. (1) Tliat wc should obe^ 
j our parents is a divine command.^ 
; (j) However she could be so un 
i grateful is a mystery to me. 

I (b) Where they now live is a secret. 


45. GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 

THK GRKAT CANON. 

(From ‘ The Fait gland of Sticncc,' bg Miss Buckleg.) 

Canon. is a Spanish word for a rocky gorge, and these 
gorges two, indeed, so grand, that if W() had not seen in 
oilier places what wahn- can do, we should ne\er liave 
het‘ii able to believe that it coiild have cut out these 
gigantic chasms. For more than thr(‘i) hundred miles 
the Colorado Kiver, comhig dowui fj'om the llocky Moun- 
tains, has eateii its way through a ctuintiy made of graniti* 
and hard beds of litucstone and sandstone, and it has 
cut down straight through these rocks, leaving walls, 
from half a mile to a mile high standing sti'aight up 
from it. 

The cliffs of the Great Canon, as it is called, stretch 
up for more than a mile above the river, which flows in 
the gorge below'. Fancy yourselves for a moment in a 
))oat on this river, and looking up at these gigantic walls 
of rock tow'ering above you. Even half-way up tliem, a 
man, if he could get there, would seeni so small that you 
(*ould not see him without a telescope; while the opening 
at the top between the tw'O wally would seem so narrow 
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at such an immense distance, that the sky above we 
have the ap2x*arance of iiotliing more than a nai| 
streak of blue. 

Yet these huge chasms have not been made by a1 
violent breaking apart of the rocks or convulsion of ai 
earthquake. No, tliey have been gradually, silently, an( 
steadily cut through by the river, which now glide 
quietly in tluj wi<ler chasms, or rushes ra 2 )idly througl 
the luu'row gorges at their feet. 

No description can convey the idea of the varied and 
majestic grandeur of this jicerless waterway. 'Wherever 
the river turns, the entire i>anorama changes. Stately 
facades, august cathedrals, anqdiitheatres, rotundas, 
castellated walls, and rows of time-stained ruins sur- 
mounted by every form of low^cr, minaret, dome, and 
spire, have been moulded from the huge masses of rock 
that form the mighty delile. 

am-phi-tlie'-a-tre : a circular l)uildin^^ 

building vdth rowtj of scats one gi-gant'-ic : of enormous size, 
above another, around an open pan-o-ra'-ma : a picture, showing 
space, called the arena, in which a number of scenes, which can 
sports and otlior displays were be lanrollcd and made to pass 
carried on. before the eye. 

chasm : a deep rift or gorge. ro-tun'-da : a round building. 

con-vuV-sion ; a violent movement. te'-le-scope : a glass for showing 

fa-9ade : tho face or front of a things at a distance. 

GBAMMAB BOTES AND EXEBGISES. 

1. Ijcarn : — Adverbial Sentences ' (1) And so be did and won it, too, 

of Cause, showing why an action For he got first to town. 

is done, generally begin with (2) The monks thought they could 

became or for, as : Harry was defend their abbey against the 

punished, because he was late, Hanes, bc'^ause the walls and gates 

Tlie general could not gain the were so strong. (3) Because thou 
battle, for his men were dispirited, hast seen me, thou hast believed. 
Ketrcat, for the battle is lost ! (4) The Lake-district should be vis- 

2. jdyialyse the folloioing : - - itod, for the scenery is delightful. 
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46. MR. WINKLE ON SKATES. 

{From the ‘ Pickwick Papers^' by Charles Dickens.) 

ilit-r,* said Wardle, after lunch, 'what say you to an 
ur on tho ice? We shall have plenty of time.' 

‘ Capital ! ’ said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

' Prime ! * ejacailated JVfr. Boh Sawvi r. 

' You skate, f)f course, Winkh W ardh 

' Ye yes; oh yes ! ’ n plied ]\rr. Winkh*. 1 1 

am rather out of practice.' 

' Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle ! ’ said Arabella. ‘ 1 like* 
to see it so much ! ’ 

' Oh, it is so graceful ! ’ said auotlier young lady. 

A third young lady said it was eh^gant, ‘Mid a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was ‘ swan-like.’ 

'I should he very ha^ipy, Pm suns’ said Afr. AVinkle, 
reddening ; ' hut I have no skates.’ 

This objection was at once o.M'rruled. Trundle had 
a couple of pairs, and the fat h(»y announced t^iat there 
were half a dozt'ii more downstairs ; whereat Afr. AYinkh* 
express(‘d his delight, hut look(*d most^simcomforlable. 

' Old AVardle led the way to a. pretty large sheet of ice; 
and tho fat hoy and Afr. AVeller having shovelled and 
swept away the snow which had fallen on it during the 
night, Air. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a 
dexterity which to Air. AYhikle was perfectly marvellous, 
and described circles with his Itfl't leg, and cut upon the 
ice (without once stopping for breath) figures of 8, and a 
great many other pleasant and astonishing devices, to 
the’ excessive satisfaction of Air, Pickwick, Air. Tu])man, 
and the ladies. 
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All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his lace and 
blue with the eold, had been foreing a gimlet int 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on with thoj 
behind, and getting tho straps into a very eomplL 
and entangled state'. At length, however, with the assi 
ance of ^Ir. Wellia-, th(' unf()rtnnat(} skah’S W(‘re firmi> 
scMTwed and buckled on, and ^Ir. Winkle was rais(‘d to 
his feet, 

‘ Now then, sir/ said Sam, in an encouraging toiu'. 

‘ off with you, and show *eni how to do it/ 

‘ Stop, Sam, stop! ’ said Mr. Winkle, tremlding vio- 
lently, and clutching bold (»f Sam’s arms with the grasp 
of a drowning man, ‘ Ilow slij)pery it is, Sam ! ’ 

‘ Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,’ n'jilied Mr. 
Wclbu*. ‘ Hold up, sir.’ 

This last observation of Mik AVellor’s l)ore reference 
to the fact that Mr. AV inkle at that instant seenuMl to 
have a frantic desire te. throw his feet into the air, and 
dash tlie back, of his bead oiuili(‘ ict‘. 

‘ Now', AVinkle!’ cried Mr. Pickwick, (piit(‘ iiiicouscious 
that there was anything the matter. ‘ Come ; the ladic'S 
arc all anxiety.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied ijr. Wiidvle, wdth a ghastly smile, 
‘ I’m coming.’ 

‘ Just going to begiji ! ’ cried Sam, endeavouring to 
disengage himself. ‘ Now, sir, staj’t off ! ’ 

‘ Stop an instant, Sam,’ gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. AVeller. ‘ I lind Tve got a 
couple of coats at liomc that I doift want, Sam. .You 
may liave them, Sam.’ 

‘ Thank’f'c, sir/ said Air. Weller. 
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Never niiiid toiicliiiifi; your liat, Sam,’ baid Mr. 
vie, hastily. ‘ You needn’t take your hand away to do 
I meant to give you five shillings this morning for a 
3tmas-l)ox, Sam. I’ll give it you this afternoon, Sam.’ 
You’re very good, sir,’ replied ^fr. Weller. 

Just hold me at first, Sam, ^^ill you?’ said Mr. 
Winkle*. ‘ Then*, that’s right ! I sliall soon get in tlu* 
rav of it, Sam. Not too Fast, Sam ! Not’ too Fast ! ' 
ifr. Winkle, stooping F(»rward with liis body half 
(Jouhlod up, was being assisted over tin* ice l>y ^Ir. Wi'ller 
ill a very singular and un-swan-like maniK'r, wluai Mr. 
Piekwiek most innoeently sliouh'd From the opposite 
hank : - 
‘ Sam ! ’ 

‘ Sir ? ’ said i^fr. Weller. 

‘ Hero, 1 ^yant you ! ’• 

‘ Let go, sir,’ said Sam. ‘ Don’t you liear the governor 
calling? Let go, sir ! * 

With a violent effort, ^h\ Weller tlisengaged him- 
self from the grasp of the agonised Winkle, and in so 
doing, gave a considerable impetus k) him. With an 
accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice could 
have insured, that unfortunate gentleinaii bore swiftly 
down into the centre of the skaters, at the very moment 
when ^Ir. Bob Sawyer was performing a llonvish of 
nnparallelod beauty. 

Mr. Winkle struck wildly Against liim, and with a 
loud crash they fell heavily down. Mr, Pickwick ran to 
the spot. Bob Sav;yer had risen to his feet, hut Mr. 
Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind on 
skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic 
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efforts to smile ; but anguish was depicted on 
lineament of his countenance. 

‘ Are you hurt ? ’ inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, ^ 
great anxiety. 

‘Not much,’ said Mr. Winkle, rul)l)ing his back vc 
hard. 


:Mr. Pickwick was (‘xcited and indignant. TTc, 
beckoned to jVFr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, ‘ ^Pake 
his skates 

‘No: but rcjilly I had scarcely begun,’ reinonstrah d 
m. Winkle. 

‘ Take his skates off,’ repeated Mr. Pickwick, firmly. 

The commanct was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 


allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

‘Lift him up,’ said l^fr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 


Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces ajwt from the by- 
standers, and beckoning Winkh* to api>roaeh, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttc^riMl in a low but 
distinct tone : — - 

‘ You’re a humbug, sir.’ 

‘ A what ? ’ said INFr. Winkle, starting. 

‘A humbug, sir. F will speak plainei if you wish it 
— an impostor, sir ! ' 


ad-just -ed : fitted on. 
af-fec'-tion-ate-ly : lovingly, 
ag'-on-ised : suffering, 
ang'-uish : great pain, 
com'-pli-cat-ed : doubled up ; 
twisted together (L. com - with ; 
plico — to fold). 

de-pict'-ed : painted (L. dc = down 
pictus •■= painted), 
de-vr-ces : designs ; figures, 
e-jrc'-u-la-ted : said suddonly. 
frau'-tic: ciccited ; wild. 


: ghast'-ly : gliosily ; sickly.; 
i hum'-bug: a deceitful person ; an 
I impostor. 

I im'-pe-tus: force; push. 

: in-dig'-nant : angry. 

I in-scrib -ed : drew ; cut figures. 

: lin'-e-a-nent : line; feature. 

I re-mon'-stra-ted : explained. 

I spas-mod'-ic : in spasms ; by fits 
; and starts; now and then. 

I nn-con'-sci-ou8 : unaware. 

! .‘'an-par'-al-lel-ed ; unequalled. 
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47. TLOWBRS. 

^ I1ai*i*v is tlu* iiuiii that love s 
iloWLTs- -loves them for their own 
salves, foi- their beauty, the joy they 
have {riven and always will give ; so that he; 
would sit down among them as friends and 
eonipanions, if there was not another trea- 
ture on earth to admire and praise them. ‘ 
lie who does not appreciate floj’al h(‘auiy 
is to be pitied like any other man who is 
born imperfect. It is a misfoi’tune not unlike 
blindness. But men who coutemptuously 
' reject flowers as effeminate, and 

uuAYorthy of manhood, rewal 
. a certain coarseness. ' 

Generally, there is a dis- , 
position to undervalue com- 
r j flowers. There are few (j 

who will trouble themselves r 
to examine minutely a 
blossom that they have 
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seen and neglected from tlndr childhood ; and 
they would but question such flowers, they would o 
be surprised to find extreme beauty where it. had 
been overlooked. 

The first thing that defies the frost in spring is 
chic-kweed. It will open its floral eye and look the 
thermometer in the face at thirty-two degrees. It 
leads out the snowdrop and the crocus. Its blossom is 
diminutive; and no wonder, for it begins so early 
in the season that it has little time to make much of 
itself. 

You cannot forget, if you would, thos(‘ golden kisses 
all over the cheeks of the meadow, queevly called dan- 
delions. There are many greenhouse blossoms less 
ideasing to us than these. Their passing away is more 
spiritual than their bloom. Nothing can be more airy 
and beautiful than the transparent seed-gkd)(‘ — a fairy 
dome of splendid architecture. 

As for marigolds, poppies, hollyhocks, and valorous 
sunflowers, we shall never have a garden without them, 
both for their own sake and for the sake of old-fashioned 
folks who used to low. them. The convolvulus needs ik^ 
praising: the vine, the leaf, the exquisite vase-framed 
flower, the delicate and various colours, will secure it 
fi om neglect while taste remains. 

We do not need to speak for that universal favourite, 
the rose. As a flower is the finest stroke of creation, so 
the rose is the happiest hit among flowers. Yet in th(' 
feast of ever-blooming roses and of double roses we are 
in danger of being perverted from a love of simplicity as 
manifested in the wild singjg, rose. When a man can 
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'upon ilie aimplc wild rose, and feel jk e, his 

\ has been corrupted. 

we must not neglect the blossoms of fruit trees. 
j|?a;t a great heart an apple tree must lla^'e ! What 
^ ,'iiierous work it makes of blossoming ! It is not con- 
tent with a single blooni for each apple that is to bt\ 
The tree is but a huge bouquet; it gives you twenty times 
as much as there is need for, and evidently because it‘ 
loves to Wossom. 

*Oiie feels liis childhood coming back to him hen, 
emerging from the hard and liateful city streets, he sees 
orchards and gardens in bloom- -plum, cherry, pear, peach, 
and apple — waves and billows of blossoms rolling over -the 
hill-sides and down through the levels ! My heart'runs 
riot ! This is a kingdom of glory. Are the blossoms sing- 
ing, or is all this humming sound the music of bees ? 

It is with flowers as with friends —many may be 
loved, but few muck loved. Wilcf honeysuckles in the 
w’ood are very beautiful to you, but they al*e colour and 
form only. They seem strangers to you. But the wild 
bri^r starts a genial feeling : it is the country cousin of 
tUo rose, aiid that has always been your pet. You have 
nursed it and defended it ; it has stood by your pillow 
while sick; it has brought remembrance to you, and 
conveyed your kindest feelings to others. 

And so a wild rose, or a sw eet .brier that at evening 
iills the air with odour, greets you as a dear and inti- 
mate friend. You almost wish to get out as you travel 
and inquire after their health, and ask if they wish to 
send any messages by you to their town friends. 

And then, when Deaths i?nters a popr man’s house \ 
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]\[aybe it is an only son, and his mother a widow, 
in all his sickness, felt her poverty for her darling’s 
as she never had for her own, and did Mhat she co 
but not what she would had there been wealth, 
eoflin is pine. ^J'he room is small. The attendant neigH| 
hours are few. The shroud is eoars('. 

Oh, the -darling child was fit for whatever was most 
excellent ; and the heart aches to do for him whatever 
could be done that should speak Iom*. It takes money 
for line linen, monvy for costly sepulture ; but llowers, 
thank God, the poorest may have. 

So if you cannot givi*, a stom* to mark his burial- 
place, a rose may stand there ; and from it you may 
every spring pluck a bud, as tlie child was broken oH 
from you. linv. Henuy Waku Beecher (adaj^lcd). 


ap-pre'-ci-ate : value ; adniirr. 
arch'-i-tec-ture : struciun^ ; build- 
ing. 

bou-queV: (Frenc^n, bouqnei, ))ro- 
nouiiced hoo-kaij) a bunch of - 
flower?. 

con-tempt'-u-ous-ly : with scorn or 
disdain. 

dan-de-li'-on : (French, dent dc lion, 
i.c. lion's tooth), 
di-min'-u-tive : yer> small. 
cMem'-in-ate : like a woman ; un- 
manly. 

ex'-quis-ite : desirable ; beautiful. 

GRAMMAR JTOTES 

1. Learn : - Tihc Object of a 

sentence is a Noun or anything . 
that can be i>ut in tlie place of a 
Noun ; therefore a Noun Sentence 
may serve as an Object, as : - I 
knew iJiat Uic playi would he a 
failure. You see how vexed I 
dm. / 

2. Analyse the following : - - ( 


gen'-er-oas : bountiful ; liberal ; 
kind. 

ge^ni-al : kindly ; i)lcasing. 
in'-ti-mate : well known. 
man'-i-feBt-ed ; shown, 
per-vert'-ed : completely turned or 
chiiiiged. 

sep'-ul-ture : burial, 
shroud ; the covering of the dVad 
body. « ^ 

ther-xno'-me-tcr ; an insti indent 
for showing the amount of heat. 
u-ni-veF-sal : general, 
var-or-ous: strong. 

AND EXERCISES.- 

(U Then all averred 
1 had killed the bird 
That brought tlie fog and inist. 
(2) Tdil me not, in mournful num- 
bers, 

Tjife is but an empty dream. 

} (.1) In palaces arc hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task. 
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48. THE CHURCH PORCH. 

2|j3feorge Herbert (l.“)0:5-iriri2), a quaint \vriU*v of Romo of iho purest 
•s poetry that tlio lanj^nuKo possesses. His eliief work is entitled 
Me Temple, or Sacred Poeme.’ His life was written by tlie lovin'^ pen 
Tzaak Walton, the well-known antlior of the ‘ Complete Angler/ 

. Tiior, wlioso yonlh an<l i‘jir’Jy oiilumci* 

Tliy rat() and ja-ico, and mark for a.trpasnru, 
llarkcii unto a Vorsor, who may clianct; 
llhyiuo tlu'O to good, ami make* a hait <d' pleasure. 

A verso may find him, who a sermon flips. 

And turn dolighfc into a sacrifice. 

2. Lie not ; hut let thy heart be true to (iod, 

Thy mouth to it, thy ludions to them l)()th : 

Cowards toll li(*s, atid those that fear th(i rod ; 

Tlie stormy working »oul s])its Vk’S and froth. 

Dare to Ik*, true. Nofhingcan need a lie* : 

A fault, which u(*eds it most, grows two thereljy. 

• 

^Yho ke(‘ps no guard u|iir)n lumself, is Slack, 

And rots to nothing at tlu* next gv(‘at thaw, 
f ilan is a shop of rules, a Avell-trnss’d pack, 

Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 

Lose not thyself, nor give thy hiiniours way 
(lod gave them to thee under lock and k<iy. 

4 

4. Ik*, thrifty, but not covetous : thoroforo give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his dm* 
N(*\er*was scraper brave man. (h‘t to live : 

Then live, and uSe it : else, it is not true 

That thou hast gotten. Surely use alone 
^lakoB money not^a conti‘mplil)le stom*. 
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5. By no means run in debt ; take thine own measi 
Who cannot live on twenty pound a year, 

Cannot on forty : he’s a man of pleasure, 

A kind of thing that’s for itself too dear. 

The curious unthrift makes his clothes too wide,^ 
And spares himself, Imt would his tailor chide. 

(J. In conversation boldness now bears sway. 

But know, that nothing can so foolish be. 

As empty boldness : therefore first essay 
To stuff thy mind with solid bravery ; 

Then inarch on gallant : get substantial worth ; 
Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

7. Be calm in arguing: for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth diseourtes;> . 

Why should I fe<‘l another man's mistakes 
!^[ore tlian his sicknesses or poverty? 

In love I should : but anger is not love. 

Nor wisdom neitber ; therefore gently inov(‘. 

8. Calmness is great advantage : he that l(ds 
Another chafe, may warm him at his lire : 

Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. 

Truth dwells not in the clouds : the bow that's ther 
Doth often aim at, never hit the sphere. 

D. Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places arc the way 
To nompass this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
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And meot thorn there. All worldly joys go loss 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

Pitch thy l)(‘havioiir low, tliy projects high : 

So shiilt thou liumhlo and magnanimous lx* ; 

Sink i]ot in spirit ; who aimeth at the* sky 
Sli(>f)ts higher much than ho that moswis a Ire'o. * 
A grain of glory niixt with hiimblencjss 
Cures both fever and lethargicness. 

11. Scorn no man’s love, though of a. mean degree ; 
(Love is a present for a mighty kiiig), 

^[iicli loss nuik(' anyone thine enemy. 

As guns destroy, so may a little sling. 

Tlie cunning workman never doth refuse 
'riie meanest tool that la' may cluinc(* to use. 

• 

12. Affi ct iji tilings about thee cleanliness, . 

That all may gladly board thee, as a flower. 
Slovens take up their stock of iioisiuiicriess 
lleforcdiaiid, and anticipate their last hour. 

. Jjet thy mind’s sweetness have his operalio]i 

rj)on tliv hod\% clothes, and habitation. 

13. In brief acquit thee bravely; play tlio man. 

Look not on pleasures as they come, but go. 

1 )efer not the least virtue : life’s poor span 
Mak(5 not an etl, by trifling in thy woe. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : 

If well ; the pajn doth fade, tlu* joy riunains. 
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an-ti'-cip-ate : take beforehand, 
con-tempt'-i-ble : dcservinf? of 

scorn; mean; paltry, 
dis-cour'-te-sy ; rudeness, 
en-hance': add to; increase, 
es-say'; attempt; try. 
fen'-cers ; thos«* who teach or prac- 
tise the art of the «\vor<l 

skilfnlly. 

hu'-mours : lemprrs, ^YhiTns. 
le-thar'-gic-ness : ‘^leepiness ; in- 


activity. 

mag-nan'-i-mous : great of inin< 
raised above wliat is low 
mean. 

noi^-some: quality that disgust^ 
unwholesoineness. 

proj'-ects: plans; purposes. 

sac'-ri-flce ; the olTerin}^ of any 
thing to rirod. 

well-trussed pack : a elosely- 
packed bundU*. 


WOED-BUILBINa. 


1. Give the meanings of the 
English Prefixes used in the fol- 
lowing words:- cnhnnrr, nofhhici, 
'unchnvritPi mistahr^ vcitlicr^ 
boforchmuL 

2. Give two examples of the use 
of each of the following Latin Pre- 


fixes : trtwa^ pro, prr, in 
(not), eon/, anfr. 

With the Latin root, 

I draw; //Y/cifzos =--- drawn, make 
words by adding the Prefixes rr»/z, 
ilifi, e.r, pro, ^uh, nh’i, and give Ihe 
ini'anings of (he words so formed. 


49. THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

(From ‘ JUstory of Kncfl'nifl^ hy T.onl Macmdny.) 

Tm^ iiiglit was rough. Hamilton and his troops made 
slow progress, and were long after their time. While 
they were fighting up against tlie wind and tlie snow, 
Glenlyon was supping and playing cards witli those he 
meant to butcher before daybri'ak. He and Lieutenant 
Lindsay had engaged themselves to dine with tlie old 
chief on the morrow. 

Late in the evening a vague suspicion that some evil 
w^as intended crossed tlie mind of the cliiefs eldest 
son. The soldiers were evidently in a restless state, 
and some of them muttered strange exclamations. Two 
men, it is said, wore overheard whispering, ‘T do not 
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i thirt job one of them mnttorc^l, ‘ 1 slioukl be glad 
fight the Macdonalds ; but to kill men in their 
s!’ 

Wo must do as wo arc lud/ answered another voice, 
there is anything WTong, onr ofli(*ers must answer 
for it.’ 

»lolin Macdonald was so uneasy that, soon after niid- 
night, he went to (llenlyon's quarters. tJlenlyon and his 
]nen W(‘re all up, and seemed to gettijig their arms 
r^ady for action. John, much alarmed, asluxt what these 
preparations ineant. Glenlyon w^as profuse of friendly 
assurances. ‘ Som(‘ of (Ih ngarry's penplo have been 
harrying the country. Wo are getting ready to mai^h 
against them. You are (piito saf(‘. Do you think that, 
if you wer(' in any danger, f should not have given a hint 
to your brother Sandy afid his witet’’ John’s suspicions 
wcH' (piietf'd. 1I(' returmxl to his lioiise and lay down 
to rest. • 

It was five in th(' monjing. TLimilton ami dils men 
were still soimMuih's olT; and the avenues which they 
were to have secured were open. Buf the orders which 
^Glenlyon had received were precise; and he began to 
(-xocute them at the little village wlu're he was himself 
(piart^u’ed. His host and nine other ^racdonalds were* 
dragged out of their heals, bound hand and foot, and 
murdered. A boy twelve years-old clung round the cap- 
tain’s legs and begged hard for life. He would do any- 
thing he would gc^ aiiy where ; ho would follow Gli'nlyon 
round the world. Eton Glenlyon, it is said, showed signs 
of relenting ; but a ruffian named Drummond shot the 
child dead. ^ 
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At Auchnaion the taxman was np early that moi 
ing, and was sitting with eight of his family round t 
lire, when a volley of musketry laid him and seven of 1 
companions dead or dying on tlie floor. TTis brother, w 
alone had escaped unhurt, called to Sergeant Earhou^ 
who commanded the slayers, and asked as a favour to 
be allowed to die in the open air. 

‘ Well,' said the sergeant, ‘ I will do yon that favour 
for the sake of your meat, which I have eaten.’ The 
mountaineer, bold, athletic, and favoured by the darkness, 
came forth, rushed on the soldiers who were about to 
level their pieces at him, Hung his plaid over their faces, 
and was gone in a moment. 

j\i'eanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door of the 
old chief and had asked for admission in friendly languag<'. 
The door was opened. Maclan, while putting on his 
clothes and calling to his servants to bring some refresh- 
ments for his visitors, was shot through the head. Two 
of his attendants were slain with him. His wife was 

^ r 

already up, and dressed in such finery as the princesses 
of the rude Highland glens were accustomed to wear. 
The assassins pulled off her clothes and trinkets; the 
rings were not easily taken from her fingers ; but ,a' 
soldier tore them away with his teeth. She died on the 
following day. . 

The statesman to whom this great crime is to be 
ascribed had planned it with consummate ability ; but 
the execution was complete in nothing but in gixilt and 
infamy. A succession of blunders* saved three-fourths 
of the Glencoe men from the fate of their chief. TTamilton 
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had arranged his plan without making allowance Tor bsCflRj 
weather, and this at a season wlien in the Highlands tluvj 
weather was vei’y likely to l)e l)ad. 

The consecpicnce was, tluj fox-earths, as lu' called? 
them, were not stopp(‘d in time, flleiilyon and his men 
eomniilted tlie c^rror of dispatching his host with fire- 
arms. The peal and Hash of gun alter guii gave notice 
from tliree ditY<}rent parts of the valley at onc(‘ that 
murder was doing. From fifty cottages, tlui half-naked 
peasantry fled, under cov(*r of the night, to the recesses' 
of the pathless glen. 

Even the. sons of JVfacIan, who had been especially 
markc‘d out for destruction, contrived to c‘scap(‘. They 
were roused from sleep by faithful servants. John, who, 
by th(5 death of his fath(*r, had become the patriarch of 
the tribe, (juittod his dwelling jiist as iifly soldiers with 
fixc'd bayonets marclu'd up to it. 

It was broad day long l/efore Ilaic.illon arrived. Tic 
found the work not half performed. One ag('d Mac- 
donald was left alive. H(‘, was probably too infirm to 
fly, and, as he was' above scveTity, v;as not inclndtal in 
the orders under which Glenlyon had act(.*d. Hamilton 
murdered the old man in cold l)loo<l. 

It is said, and may but too easily bo believed, that 
the sufferings of the fugitives W'orc terrible. How many 
old men, how many women wdtli babes in their arms, 
sank down and slept their last sleep in the snow' ; how 
many, having crawled, spent wdth toil and hunger, into 
nooks among the precipices, ditnl ill those dark lioles, 
and wero picked to the bone by the mountain ravens, 
can ncv(‘r now be known. 
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f^s>aBs'>ins : nuinlcvcL’s. 

i as-sur^-ances : nosil i\ »' (U damtions 
t iiitfiidiMl to sim^olh ii\\a> 
Ath-let'-ic ; «tro)i^ and aciivo. 
a'-vcn-ues : mads oi pallhs ; - 

ally ai)i)lin<l to a v<)ad Iinod 
trt'fs. 

con-sam'-mate : |jt'rfoc‘l in tin 
liiglicst doi^mc. 
fu'-gi-tivc3 : iImj.m' mIjm flul. 
Glen-coe' : a dnrp and saU* 

ill tin* W'stnni liinlilaiids of 
JSfollaiid. 


har'-ry-ing: layiiif-: wiutn. 
pa'-tri-arch : chuitain. 
pre-cisc' : to fiuj [loint , cxai t. 
quai'-ter-cd : statioiu'd. 
re-cess'-es : hiding ^(•ly 

dilijcult lo liijd. 

rc-lent'-ing : vay; bcui'-^ 

iiiomiiiil. 

suc-ces'-sioii * on.' alter aiiollier. 
sus-pi'-cioii : jiMslni-i. 
vague: no! ra.-Uy di lintd. 
volley of mus'-ket-ry : lln* Inc 1 mm 
many inu-lcis al (mci . 


WORD-BUILDING. 

1. kSliow wlial. clian;^'' i- ni.uK* 1 Latin Prefixes 6// b. , //, ('ey//. 

in the meaning'' of the hjllownn; s h, i'oint out and give the incaii- 
v\<nds h\ lalsine auasMhc Prefix: ; inge of tlin Latin Prefixes n--i'd in 
- efface, ’i/tpeniulnud. auhapf*}!, i 1 lie following v I’lb’ ; vyoi^re,s-,,e.e- 
intneui (it>\ ’ i , {Imnaiiau, ineiHiratioa, tniibC- 

2. fli\r' tin* \ay ion loiinsoflhe ■ nee, jaet tpicet-.. in eSiAa. 


50 . THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE SARACEN 
AND THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD 

V 

(Fiohi ‘ The TaliijUiun,' If/ S<e W'nlH'r SimK.) ^ 

• • 

Till: Sai'iU'cii canit,' on ut lliu ^l)0(3(ly j.’allop of an Arab 
liorsonian, bis sU'oil iimn* l)y liis limbs and 

Ibd inilc‘xi(»n of bis body t ban by any uso of tbo reins, 
-wbieb Ining loose in bis left b;ind, so tliat be ^Yas enabled 
lo wield the li;.*’!!! round buckler of tlie skin of tbe rbino- 
eerys, ornanieiitetl with silver loops, which he woi’t* on 
liis arm, swinging it as if he iiieant to oppose its slender 
circle to the fonnidtible thrust *of the westiu’n lance. His 
own long speai' was not coiielied or levelled like that of 
bis antagonist, bufc grasped by the middle with liis right 
hand, and brandished at arm’s length above his head. 

• As the cavalier appvpachiHl bis eucany at full career, 
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he beeiued t(j expect that the Knight of the Leopaf 
Bhould put his horse to the gallop to encounter him. Bu 
the Christian knight, well acquainted with the customs, 
of Eastern warriors, did not mean to exhaust his good' 
horse by any unnecessary exertion ; and, on the contrary, 
made a dead halt, contident that if the enemy advanced 
to the actual shock, his own weight and that of his power- 
ful charger w’ould give him sufficient advantage, without 
tlie additional momentum of rapid motion. 

Equally sejisiblc and apprehensive of such a probable 
result, the Saracen cavalier, when he had approached 
towards the Christian within twice the length of his 
lance, wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable dex- 
terity, and rode twice round his antagonist, who, turning 
without quitting his ground, and presenting his front con- 
stantly to the enemy, frustrated^^his attempts to attack 
him on an unguarded point ; so that the Saracen, wiieel- 
ing his horse, was fain to retreat io the distance of a 
hundred yards. . 

‘ A second time, like a liawk attacking a heron, the 
Heathen renew^ed the charge, and a second time was fain 
to retreat without coming to a close struggle. A third 
lime he approached in the same manner, wlu^ii tlu* 
Christian knight, desirous of putting an end to a light 
in which at length he might be worn out by the activity 
of the foeman, suddenly seized the mace which hung at 
his saddle-bow, and with a strong hand and uncrrhig 
aim hurled it against the head of the Emir, for such 
and not less his enemy a]q)eared. 

The Saracen was just aware of the formidable missile 
in time to interpose his light bu*'.kler between the maco 
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laftcl licad ; but tlie vioience of the blow forced the 
juekler down on his turban, and though that defence 
tlso contributed to deaden its violence, the Saracen was 
toeateii from his horse. lh*e the Christian could avail 
himself of this mishap, his nimlde foeman sprang from 
the ground, and calling on his hors(', which instantly 
returne'd to his sidi', he leaped into the S(‘at without 
touching the stirruj), and regained all the advantage *of 
which the Knight of the* Leopard hoped to dt'prive bin). 

• But the latter had in (lu; ni(*an\vhilc recovered his 
mac(', and the Eastern cjlvalica-. who remembered the 
strength and (b‘\t<‘rity with which his antagonist had 
aim(?d it, scMuned to kee]) cautiously out oi reach of that 
wca.})on, of which h(i had so laU'ly felt tin? force, ^yhile iie 
showed his i)nrpose of waging a distaiit warfare with 
missile weapons of his o^\n. IManting his long spear in 
the sand at a distance* from the scene* of combat, he* 
strung, with great address, a shurt how', which he carried 
at his back, and putting ^liis horse to*Uie gallop, once 
more described tw'O or three circles of a wider extent 
than Ibrmc'rly, in the course of which •he discharged six 
firrows at the Christian with such unerring skill, that the* 
goodness of his harness alone savijd him from being 
wwnded in as many places. 

The seventh shaft apparently found a less perfect 
part of the armour, and the Christian dropped heavily 
from his horse. But what was the surprise e)f the 
Saracen, when, dismounting to examine the condition of 
his prostrate enemy, ho found himself suddenly within 
the grasp of the European, who had had recourse to 
.this artifice to bring his enemy within his reach. Even 
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ill this deadly grapple, llio Saracen was saved by fiis 
agility and presence of mind. IL*. unloosed tlie sword- 
bidt, in which the Kni<j[ht of the Leopard had iixed hi 
hold, and thus eluding his fatal grasj), mounted his 
horse, which seenu‘d to watch his motions with the in- 
telligence' of a human being, and again rodi' off. 

Lilt in the last encounter the Saracen had lost his 
sword and his ([uiver of arrows, both of which were 
attached to the girdle, which he was obliged to abandon, 
lie had also lost his turban in the struggle. These dis- 
advantages seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce. He- 
ajiproached the Cliristian with his right hand extended, 
but no longer in a menacing attitude. 

‘ There is truce betwixt our nations,’ he said ; ‘ where- 
fore should tliere be war betwixt thee and me ? Let 
there be jieace betwixt us.’ 

‘ 1 am well contcaited,' answeriMl the Knight of the 
Leopard ; ‘ but what security dost thou offer that thou 
wilt observe the truce ? ’ 

‘ The word of a follower of the Prophi.t was never 
broken,’ answ'cred the Einii . ‘ Jt is thou, brave Nazarene, 
from whom 1 should demand security, did I not know 
that treason seldom dw'ells with courage.’ 

The Crusader felt that the contidence of the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

‘ By the cross of my sword,’ he said, laying his hand 
on the weapon as he spoke, ‘ 1 will be true companion to 
thee, Saracen, while oiir fortune wills that W'e remain in 
company together.’ 

‘15y Mohammed, Proidict of God, and by Allah, God 
of the I'rophet,’ replied his latjc foeman, ‘there is not 
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Iroiichery in my heart towardfs thee. And now wend wc 
,0 yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and 
’^ic stream had hardly touched my lip when I was called 
p Irattlc by thy approach.* 

The Knight of the Leopard yielded a ready and cour- 
teous assent ; and the late foes, without an angry look 
or gesture of doubt, rode side by sid(' to the little cluster 


of palm trees. 

ag-ir-i-ty : nimbloneps of foot, 
an-ta'-gon-iat : ion. 
ap«pre-hens'*ive : frarful of. 
ar'-ti-lico : tvick. 
buck'-ler: shioKl. 
ca-val-ier' : horseman. 

Cru-sa'-der: the Knight of the 
Leopard*. The object *o£ the | 
Crusaders was to drive out the 1 
Saracens from Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. 

e-lud'-ing : getting away from ; c<- 
. capihg from. 

E'-mir: chieftain; a title given 
especially to the descendants of 
Mohammed. 

frus-tra'-ted : prevented; stopped. \ 
gir'-dle ; belt. 

har'-nesB : armour ; coat of mail, 
in-im'-it-able : that cannot be sur- 
passed. 


mace : a weapon consisting of a 
staff, having at one end a heavy 
spiked ball of iron, 
men'-ac-ing: threatening. 
missMle : anything that is thrown, 
mo-men t'-um : the force with which 
one body strikes another. 
Mos'-lem: Mohammedan. 
Naz'-ar-ene : a name given to 
Christians by the Moslems, 
quiv -er : case to hold arrows. 
Sar'-a-cens ; a name given to the 
Mohammedans of Arabia nid 
Syria ; at the time of the story, 
they possessed the Holy Iiand. 
stir'-rup: a riiv? suspended by a 
rope or strap to support a horse- 
man’s foot when riding, 
trace : an agreement to cease fight- 
ing for a gi7en time, 
the Prophet : Mohammed. 


WOED-BUILDINQ. 


1. Pick out the Latin Prefixes 

and give their meanings in the 
words : apin'chensivc,, sujjlcicntt 

inimitaJ^e^ intcrpoaCt disiliargcd^ 
eluding, inflection. 

2. Give six words with their 


meanings in which the Prefix de is 
used. 

.S. Give the meanings of the 
Latin Prefixes, per, pro, post, suh- 
ter, op, pane, and one example of 
the use of each. 


61. A BALLOON ASCENT. 

Taking balloons as they arc, ‘ for better, for worse,’ let 
us.for once have an aerial .flight. The first thing yov 

N 
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iijitnrally oxpoct is soi^io oxrraorclinary RonRfition. whfbl^ 
takes juvny your l)roaili for a time, in springing higli iq 
into tlio nir. But no such tlung oc'cnrs. Tlio oxtraor 
dinary thing is, tliat you experience no sensation at al^ 
so far as mtifinn is concerned. 

A very amusing illustration of this is given in a 
letter published by a well-known author, shortly aft(T 
his ascent. ‘ I do not d(‘spise you,' says he, ‘ for talking 
about a balloon going ?/;>, for it is an error which you 
share ^\itll some millions of our billow-creatures, and I, 
in the days of my ignorance, thought with the rest of 
you. I know better now. The fact is, we do not go up 
at all ; but at about five minutes past six on that famous 
Friday evening, Yauxhall (lardens, with all tlie people 
in them, went dnwu ! 

'Feeling nothing of the ascending motion, the first 
impression that takes possession of you, in going up ’* 
in a balloon, is the quietude, the silence, wljich grows 
more and more complete. The restless heaving to and 
fro of tlu' b.ugc' inflated sphere above your head (to say 
nothing of the noise of the crowd), the flapping of ropes, 
the rustling of silk, and the creaking of the basket-work 
of the car - all have ceased. You sit in a silence which 
becomes more i)erfect every second. 

' So much fo3’ what you first fed ; and no^v, what is 
the thing you first do ? Tn this case we all do the same 
thing; Ave look ov(U’ the side of the car. We do this 
very cautiously, keeping a firm seat ; and then, holding 
on by the edge, wo carefully protrude the peak of our 
trav(illing-cap, and then the tip of the nose, over the 
edge of the car, upon which wc rest our mouth. 
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* fevorytlung l)olow is seon in so new a form, so flat, 
compressed, and so simultamMHisly, that the first look is 
j^hardly so satisfactory as could ho dosirod. But soon we 
?thrnst the chin fairly over the edge, and take a good 
f stare downwards, and this n‘pa.ys ns much Ixdfer. Ob- 
jects appt'nv under V(U*y nov(‘l eirciimsta net's from this 
vortical position. I'hoy are stunted and foreshortened, 
and ra])idly flattrned, to a maplike ap[)earance; they 
get smnlltir and smaller, and cKiarer and clt^arer. 

‘ Away goes the earth, with its hills and valleys, its 
trees and huildings, its men, w^omen, and tdiildi’en, its 
horses and cattle, its rivers and vessels ; all sinking 
lowx'r and lower, and hechming less and less, hut getting 
more and more distinct and defined as they diminish in 
size. But l.>osides the ri'trent tow’ards minuteness, the 
outspread objects flatt^ni as they lessen ; men and 
women arc livii inclu'S higli, llien four, tliree, two, one 
inch, and now' a speck. 

‘As for tile Ifatln'T of Bivers, ho h^^comi'S ;i. dusky- 
gray winding slri'amlet ; * and his largest ships arc no 
more tlian flat, pale decks, all the piasts and rigging 
Jx'ing foreshorh'iied to nothing. We soon come now to 
• the shadowy, the indistinct ; and then all is lost in air. 
Ifloating clouds fill up the space heneath. 

‘Ilow'do w'o f(^el all this time? “Calm, sir- calm 
and Vesigned. ’ Yes, and more than this. Aftc'i* a little 
while, when you find nothing happens, and see nothing 
likely to hapjxui, a delightful soreniiy takes the plat'e of 
all other sensations^ 

* ‘ To this the exiraordinary sikmcc as well as the pale 
beauty and floating hues that surround yon, chiefly con- 
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tribute. The silence is perfect — a wonder and a rag- 
turo ! We hear the ticking of our watches — tick ! tick ! y 
— or is it the beating of our own hearts ? We are sure w] 
of the watch ; now we think wo can hear both. Two nj 
oilier sensations must by no means be foi-gotten. You \l 
become very cold and desperately hungry. 

‘ But here we are, still above the (‘londs ! We may 
assume that you would not like to l>e ‘‘let off” in a para- 
cliute, even on the improved princijdc^ ; we will therefore 
prepare for descending with the balloon. The valve-line 
is pulled ; out rushes the gas from the top of the 
balloon ; you see the flag ily upwards. 

‘ Down tlirougli the clouds you sink, faster and faster, 
lower ‘and lower. Now you begin to see dark masses 
below : there’s the dear old earth again ! The dark 
masses now discover themselves to be little forests, little 
towns, tree-tops, house-tops. Out goes a shower of sand 
from the ballast-bags, and our descent becomes slower ; 
another shower and up wc mount again in search of a 
better spot to alight upon, 

‘ Our guardian aeronaut gives each of us a bag of 
ballast, and directs us to throw out its contents when he 
calls each of us l)y name, and in such (piantities only as 
he specifics. Moreover, no one is suddenly to leap out 
of tlie balloon when it touches the earth, partly because 
it may cost him liis own life or limbs, and partly because 
it would cause the balloofi to shoot up again with those 
who remained. 

‘Meantime the grapnel-iron has been lowered, and is 
dangling do^vn at the end of a strong rope a hundred 
and fifty feet long. It is now trailing over the ground., 
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; Three bricklayers are in chase of it. It catches upon a 
‘^ank; it tears its way throuffh. Now tlic three brick- 
‘laycrs are joined by a couple of fellows in sniockfrocks, 
hi policenian, five hoys, followed by three girls, and last 
of all a woman with a child in her arms. 

‘ All are running, shouting, screaming, 3'elling, as the 
grapnel-iron and rope go trailing and bobbing over the 
ground before them. At last the iron cHtches upon a 
Hedge, graiiples with its roots; the balloon is arrested. 


hut struggh's hard ; three or 

down we are hauled.’ 

aor'-o-naut : a balloonist ((Im-k, 
air; v^iuti^s- a i^ixlhr). 
cir'-cum-stan-cos ; surioundings. 
con-trib'-ute : give part; help, 
ex-tra-or'-di-na-ry : out of the. 

common orthr; unusual. * 
fore-short'-ened ; appearing shorter 
(an arm extended towards the 
spectator will be foreshortened 
in a picture). 

Father of Si vers ; the Thames. • , 
im-pres'-sion : feeling. j 

in-dis-tinct' : not plainly seen. i 

in-fla'-ted: expanded with air or 
•gas. 


GRAMMAR NOTES 

1. JjiHirn : A Noun may be the 

Ament of the Prediahte ; 
therefore a Noun Sentence may 
perlin ui the same duty, aa : The, 
truth is that 1 am I'erj/ unwell. 

2. A milysc the followimj : - 

(1) Your heartfelt wish was tliat 
they should not return. * 

(2) * Then the fact must be that 
you are extremely seltish. 


four iiion soizo tlio ropo, and 


mi-nute'-ness : extreme smallness, 
para-chute': n contrivance,’ some- 
what like an umbrella, by means 
of which a balloonist can, with- 
out injury, le.i]) to the ground 
from a great height, 
pro-trude'; put forth, 
rap'-ture: bliss; delight, 
sen-ia'-tions : feelings, 
se-ren'-i-ty : onlumess ; ^quietness, 
simul-ta'-ne-oua-ly ; altogether ; at 
the same time. 

Bpe'-ci-fiee : mention.s; points out. 
ver'-tic-al :*upright ; pointing to- 
wards tlie centre of the earth. 


AND EXERCISES. 

(15) In nu'ii whom men cuiuleniM as 
ill. 

I find so much of goudne.-.a 
• btill, 

111 men whom nu*n pronounce 
divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, where Ciod 
has not. 
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62. A FOREST ON FIRE. 

John James Audubon, tlu* naturalist, was born in 17.S0, and fron» 
liis eavlii-st .yoars was taiijJiht to study nature. After spendinj^ tnan^-jj, 
years of liard toil in llie woods of the New World, be published liis j.peat 
Work, the ‘ Birds of America.’ Mcjst of bis birds were painted by hiiu-'ii^ 
self in the forest while their pluina;^(; wa.s fresh. il(‘ died in 1851. 

?AUT I. 

Wh wtTo soiiiid ashiop oik* when about two lioiirs 

l)(‘fort‘ day, tlic siiortiu^ij of our horses and lowiii;^ of our 
eattle, wliicli were ranging in tlie woods, suddeidy tiwobc 
us. 

I look iny rifle and w'ldit to tlie door to see w'hat 
beasL bad caused the ]iubbul>, wlicn I was struck by tlio 
glare of light reflected on all the trees before me, as far 
as 1 could see through tlie woods, liorses were 

b‘aping about, .snorting loudly, and the cattle ran ainougst 
them in griiat confusion. 

On going to the back of the house i plainly heard 
tile crackling imide by the hiirniiig brushwood, and saw 
the flames coming towards us in a far extended lint*. I 
ran to the house, told my wife to dress herself and the 
child as (piickly as possible, and take tlie little money Wi*. 
liad, while i managed to catch and saddle two of the best 
liorses. 

All ibis was done in a very sliort time, for I felt that 
every nioriKMit was precious to us. We then mounted 
our lioi ses and made olf from the lire. Aly wife, who is 
an excellent ridia*, kept close to me, and my daughter, 
who was th(‘n a small child, 1 took hi oik*, arm. 

When making olf, 1 looked back and saw that' the 
frightful blaze was close upon us, and had already laid 
hold of the house. There was a horn attached to my 
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■hu*iitin^ clothes, and I blew it, to bring after us, if 
possible^ the remainder of my live stock, as well as the 
dogs. 

^ The cattle followed for a while, but before an hour 
^had passed tlioy all ran, as if mad, through the woods, 
and that was the last \\(\ saw of Iheiiv. The dogs, loo, 
although at all other limes easily managed, ran aftcu’ ilio 
dt‘er which in great numbers sprang l^c Jnn* us, as if fully 
aware of the death that was so rapidly ap])roaching. 
We h(‘ard blasts from the horns of our neighbours as \\e 
pro(*eed(*d, and knew that they were in the same unfor- 
tunate c.ondition as we wiTe in ours(*lves. 

Intent on striving to the utmost to pieserveour liv(‘s, 
[ thought of a birge lake some miles oiT, \vht;j'e the 
llam(‘s might i)ossihly ))o cheekcal, and we might lind a 
place of safety. Urging my wife to whip up lua* lun-se, 
we set off at full speed, making the best way wc could 
over the fallen tvi'es and th(5 heaps of brushwood, which 
lay like so iminy articles placed on ])uri)oso lo^kei'p up 
the tcrrili<* iires tliat ad\aiiced with a broad fi’oiit upam 
us. * 

By this tim(3 w'e were sulfering greatly from the 
effects of the heat, and wo were afraid that our horses 
would he overcome a!id drop dowm at any monu'nt. A 
singular kind nf l)ri‘e:^o w^as passing o\er our heads, and 
the glare of the burning trees shone more brightly than 
the daylight. 

L was sen.sihlc of a sliglit faintness, nnd my wife 
looked pale. The lA^at liad produced such a llush iji the 
child's face that, when she turned towards either of us, 
our grief and anxiety wer.u greatly increased. 
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ad-vanc'-ed : came near, 
anx-f-e-ty: trouble; worry, 
at-tach'-ed : fixed to. 
brush'-wood : shrubs and Binall 
trees. 

con-di'-tion : state ; situation, 
ex-tend'-ed : stretched out ; wide 
(Ii. ca; = out; tendo^ tensum -to 
stretch). 

in-tent' ; eager ; bent on. 


OBAUMAB NOTES 

1. N oticc. carefully : A sentence 
often begins with the pronoun 11^ 
and tlie real subject, the noun sen- 
tence ^ conics List, as : — It is certain 
that you will succeed. 

‘2. It is called the temporary 
subject, and the noun sentence the 
true subject. 


live-stock : horses, cattle and oiner 
domestic animals, 
pre-serve': save. 

pre'-cions : of great value or wort! 
re-flect'-ed : bent or thrown back,,] 
as from a mirror, 
sen'-si-ble: aware, 
sing'-u-lar: unusual, 
nn-for'-tn-nate : unhappy ; un- 
lucky. 

AND EXEBCIS .S. 

3. Analyse the Jollowiny : - 
(1) It is reported that the prince 
will visit the town. (2) It i.s true 
that, though life is lost, honour is 
not. (3) It does not matter, whs.t 
pcoide think, if we strive to do our 
duty. (1) Anon methought the 
w^ood began to move. 


63. A FOREST ON FIRE. 

PAllT II. 

Ten miles are s(x^n gone over on swift horses ; but yi't, 
when we reached the borders of the lake we were qiiito 
exhausted, and our hearts failed us. The heat of the 
smoke was insufferable, and sheets of blazing iire flew 
over us in a maimer beyond belief. 

Wo reached the shore, however, coasted the lake for 
a while, and got round to the sheltered side. There we 
gave uj) our horses, which we never saw again. We 
plunged down amongst the rushes by the edge of the 
water, and laid ourstdves down flat to await the chance 
of escaping from being burned or devoured. The water 
greatly refreshed us, and we enjoyed the coolness. 

On went the fire, rushing and crashing through the 
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wSods. Such a morning may we never see again ! The 
heavens themselves, I thought, were frightened. All 
above us was a bright red glare, mingled with dark 



threatening clouds aftid black smoke, rolling and sweei)ing 
away in the distance. 

Our bodies were cool, enough, but our heads were 
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scorching, and the child, who now scorned to understand 
the matter, cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

The day j)assed on, and we became hungry. Many 
wild beasts came plunging into the water beside us, and 
others swam across to our side and stood still. Although 
faint and weary, I managed to shoot a porcupine, and 
we all tasted its llesli. 

The night passed, I cannot tell you how. Smouldering 
tires coY(u*cd the ground, and the trees stood like pillars 
of fire, or fell a(*ross each other. The stifling UTid sick- 
(•ning smoke still nislual over us, and the hiirnl cinders 
and ashes fell thick around us. 

When morning came, everything about us was calm ; 
but a dismal smoke still filled the air, and the smell 
seemed worse than ever. What was to become of us we 
did not know. 

IMy wife hugged the child to her breast and wept 
bitterly, but God had preserved us through the worst of 
the dan^fer, and the flames had gone past, so 1 thought 
it would be both ungrateful to Him and unmanly to 
despair now. 

Hunger once more pressed upon us, but this was soon 
remedied. Several deer were standing in the water, up 
to the head, and I shot one of them. Some of its flesh 
was soon roasted, and after eating it we felt wonderfully 
strengthciied. 

By this time the blaze of the burning forest was 
beyond our sight, although the remains of the fires of 
the night before were still burning in many places, and 
it was dangerous to go amongst the burnt trees. 

After resting for some time, we prepared to commence 
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our inarch. Taking up the child in my armn, I led the 
way over the hot ground ; and after two weary days and 
niglits of suffering, during which w(i shifted in the best 
manner wo could, we at last succeeded in reaching the 
woods tliat had becoi freti from the fire, and soon after- 
wards wo came to a house, wherci wo were kindly treated. 

. Audubon. 


coast'-ed : wont round Uio sliorc. 
de-spair' : becorru! hopolcb:?. 
dV-vour'-ed : oat('n up. 
dis'-mal : lioiriblo ; jdooniy; daik 
(Ij. dies vLdlns - -iiri < m 1 day), 
ex-haust'-ed : worn out ; woaiy. * 
in-suf -fer-a-bl« : not to be borne 
or ondurod. 

porc'-u-pine : a small uiiimal, tlio 
body of whicdi is covered wLlli 
loM}' and slnu]) quills or 
Wlien attacked it rolls itself into 
a ball, the sharp spiiics being 


presented in every direction to 
tile enemy (L. ptdciis, a qug, 
and b/nna, a tlioni). 
pre-pared' : got ready, 
pre-serv'-ed: prolectcd ; saved, 
rem'-e-died : curetl. 
smould'-er-ing : burning without 
blazing. 

Buc-ceed-cd: ihinined the object 
d<‘sired. 

threat'-en-lng : ahiriiiing. 
un-grate'-ful : uulhankiul ; dib- 
pleas ing 


54, THE EXECU*]?ION OP MONTROSE 

(From ‘ Lai/s of tlie Scottish Cavaliers.') 

Aytoun (W. E.), aSeottish poet and miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Edinburgh in ISUi. Ilis most popular work is the * Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers.’ He died in 1805. 


Co.ME liitlier, Kvan Camt'ron ! 

Como, stand bi*sido my kuoo - 
[ hoar the rivor roaring down 
T'o wards the wintry sea. 

There’s shouting on tht' ujoujilain side, 
Tluu'e’s war within the blast ~ 

Old faces look upon iiu^, 

Old forms go trooping past. 
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I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of fight, 

And iny dim spirit wakens again 

Upon the verge of night ! 12 


’Twas I tliat led the lligliland host 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I’ve told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad claymore, 

And how we smote the Cami)bell clan 
By lnv(;rlochy’s shore. 

I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And turned the Lindsay’s pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet 

How the Great Marquis died ! 21 

A traitor sold him to his foes ; — 

0 deed of deathless shame ! 

I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assyiit’s name — 

Be it upon the mountain’s side, 

Or yet within the glen, 

Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armed men — 

Face him, as thou would’st face the man 
Who wronged thy sire’s renown ; 

Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the caitiff down ! 


36 
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They brought him to the Watergate, 

.Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, 

And not a fenceless man. 

They sot him high upon a cart - 
'ri)e hangman rode })elow — 

Tliey drew l)i.> hands behind his back, 

And barcMl his noble brow. 

Th(‘n, as a hound is slipped from leash, 

They cheered the common tlirong, 

And Ijlew the note with yell and sliout. 

And bade him pass along. 48 

It would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen Malignant eyes 
Bent down on tliat array. 

There stood the Whig wc^st-country lords 
In balcony and bow, 

There sat their gaunt and witlu'rcdr daunts, 

And their daughters all a-row ; 

Ant; every open window 
Was iilled a.s full might btj 
With blat'k-robed Covenanting carles, 

That goodly sport to sec. oo 

But when lie came,, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high, 

So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 

And each man held his breath, 
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For well they knew the hero’s soul 
^Vas face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scoiT ;it him, 

Now turned aside and wept. , 72 

. . . They placed liim next 

Within the solemn hall, 

Where once the Scottish kings were thromul 

Amidst their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that polluted lloor, 

And perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warristoun 

To read the murderous doom ; 

And then uiiroso the Great ^lonlrosc 

In the middle of the room. si 

/ 

* Now by my faith ns belted knight, 

And by -the name I bear. 

And by the brlglit Saint Andrew’s cross 
Tluit waves above us there — 

YVa, by a greater, miglitiia’ oath — 

And oh, that sucli should lie ! — 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
’fhat lies ’twixi you and me — 

I have not sought in battle fic'ld 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dare I hope, on my dying day, 

To will th<! martyr’s crown ! no 
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‘ Them is a ohainlxn* fnr away 
WIktc tlu' ^ 00(1 and hrave, 

But a bettor pla(*(' ye have name d for ino 
' Tlian by iny fathers’ grave'. 

For fruth and right, ’gainst livason's might, 

This hand hath always slrive'ii, 

Anel ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of f'arth anel hoave'ii. ‘ 

Tlieai nail my h<‘ad on yemdea* iowe'r- - 
Give e^ve^ry town a limb — 

And Goel who made' shall gather thean : 

1 go from you to IJim ! ’ 108 

Thci morning dawned full darkly. 

The rain came flashing de)wn, 

And the jagged streak of the le vin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town : 

The thundeu' eTashifd across the he'aven. 

The fatal hour was coHie ; 

Ye t aye- broke* in, with mufiled beat, 

The) ’larum of the drum. . 

There was madiu*ss oh the earth be‘le>w, 

And anger in tbei sky, 

And young anel old, and rich and pe)e)r 

Came fe>rth to see him die.\ 120 

Ah, GeMl, that ghastly gibbet! 

How dismal ’tis to sefj 
The great, tall si^ectral skeleton, 

The ladder, and the tre‘0 ! 

Hark 1 hark ! it is the", clash of arms — 

The bells begin to toll — 
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ITo is coming ! ho is coming ! — 

God’s mercy on his soul ! 

One last long peal of thrindcr — 

The clouds are cleared away, 

And the glorious sun. once more Ionics down 
Amidst the dazzling dny. wvi 

Ho is coming ! he is coming ! 

Like a bridegroom from his room, 

(lamc^ tlui hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 

There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 

, And he never walked to battle 
. More proudly than to die : 

There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 

And they marvelled as tliey saw liim ptiss. 

That great and* goodly Uinn ! 1 14 

He mounted up the scaffold. 

And he tr.rned him to the crowd ; 

But they dared not trust the peo])le, 

So ho might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they wore clear and blue. 

And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through : 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill. 

As though the thunder slept within — 

All else was calm and still. 
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